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_ If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him it fate.” If he reslees to venture upon the Bangeroile.pretiples. 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tetla the crimes of great men, iey  -- * 
. fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander. Butif 


he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dz For. 





subject, and called upon them to arrest Bulgari es but 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. hitherto without success, the Ministers alleging that 
they could not take such a measure without endanger- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. ing their existence as a Cabinet. 


M. de Fourtou’s circular to the Prefects is not a sur- | - 
prise except in the frankness of its instructions and 
threats. ithout its concluding sentences, it would be 
commonplace for that sort of document ; nothing could 
-be more in form than to argue that the act of May 16 
was done to protect the Constitution and avert a crisis, 
and to urge the Prefects to “ put universal suffrage on 
its guard.” But M. de Fourtou added a warning which 
is startling in its abruptmess. ‘“t Your action cannot be 
hampered by those who in any degree represent the 
Government. Functionaries of every kind are knit to 
the Government which has appointed them by ties 
which they are bound not to forget. We cannot 
permit any of them to be hostile to us. Any who dare |} 













The great festival in honour of Huss, which we stated 
@ fortnight ago was to be held in Prague by the 
ists, has been’ prohibited by the Govcrnment. 
The committee has ms “aye against this decision to the - 
Vienna authorities. ~ The reply has come to the m 
authorities at Prague in the shape of an order td u 
the decision at all costs, and not to fail to preserve the — 
public pease, 80207 co to ah daveya'ts deaaae 
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to his terthifal soldiers, communionted od to then after ‘the | of th 
review. 0 | . “The country en to you | 

‘the custody of itedehtest’ interests. -s". “Ydu -will ‘ 
help me, I am certain, to maintain respect for authority 
‘aan law in disc of the mission which has been con- 
fided to me.’”” ‘“ Who wishes to cease rag ey, Sea 
thority and law ?” the Republican journals have been 
asking. It is to be hoped that these threats of armed 
coercion are the last sputter of reactionary strength in 
France. The probability is that they are. 







ised class passed. They gave them the baliot, and also 
‘a comprehensive system of popular education. Then came 
the ‘present Parliament, which had been deeply interested 
in social legislation, and had performed great services in 
that .. The first measure‘ pro by the present 
Government, with the support of both sides of the 
House, was the Masters and Servants Act, and a 
question much affecting the newly-enfranchised classes 
was satisfactorily settled. A number of other “social 
uestions were dealt with: The hon. member for 
Sheffield had a Bill for shortening ‘the hours of,labour. 
The Government took it from his hands and carried it, 
very much to the satisfaction of the newly-enfranchised 
classes. The hon. member for Heatings, bow an Artisans’ 
Dwellings Bill in his hands; the Government took it 
from him; and, again, a measure affecting the newly- 
enfranchised classes was carried. His hon. friend the 
member for Reading had a Bill in regard to commons 
in which popular constituencies felt a great interest ; and 
the Government took it also into their hands, although 
ae hoes into it a certain Conservative spirit, 
ing that permissive which otherwise would have 
_ | been compulsory, rm | me Se ei ee 
Leonidas Bulgaris, the president of the Insurrec- | franchised classes n , 80 legislatively they 
tional Committee, of whom "aban account will be found | had bern granted. st ene he was nee anid 
i 3 j lamation callin st tae ngs o ousé in n, ose things. 
in another column, has issued a proc g He put them ee to show inet the Honse bee ves 
take up arms, as the time for their deliverance from the | 80 far consulting the wishes of the newly-enfranchise 
arkish yoke is now at hand. * Photiacles Bey has made | classes, and that so far their admission to the are cl 
energetic representations to the Greek Ministers on the ! tion had been a benefit.” Nothing but benefit, in “Mr. 











Whatever be the relations of the Duc de Broglie and 
his colleagues’ with the Ultramontanes, they do not wish 
to be supposed to.have any. ,. The Bien Public was fined 
200 francs last gg So reproducing from the Daily 
News a telegram from Rome stating that, Mgr, Guibert, 
the Archbishop of;Paris, had a political mission to the 
Vatican. The République Frangaise was tried for the 
same offence on Tuesday,.but acquitted on the ground 
that it did not republish the, telegram . till forty-eight 
hours after.the arrival of the Daily News, and twenty- 
four hours after its publication by the Bien Public, then 
gave it with an expression of doubt as to its accuracy, 
and two days afterwards declared it absurd. The Daily 
News continues to assert the accuracy of its information, 
and is confirmed by the National Zeitung of Berlin. 
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Gosdhen’s opiniom, has resulted from househelil suffrage. 


in boroughs. Why, then, should we anticipate harm 


from household suffrage in counties? Mr. Goschen, 


does not profess to see any such difference, either in 
Fnedtligetioe in morals, between county householders 
and borough householders as would make the one 
class dangerous while the other is not. No, but he: 
thinks that either class might some day take it into. 
their heads to1ask something which Parliament could not 
conscientiously grant, and then. a la not dangerous, 
but they might become so, As Mr: Goschen did not 
explain how, we can only suppose that he spoke in 
irony, but we fear he carried the joke too far for his own 

of mind at next election by going into the lobby 
with the Conservatives. 





The small knot of Home Rulers who have been trying 
all the Session to get a Parliament in Dublin by ob- 
structing public business at St. Stephen’s, and making 
English Members. glad to be rid of them, achieved a. 
notable triumph on Tuesday morning, but might have 
been still more triumphant if the Government, as was 
their intention, had postponed the Estimates till the 
last week of the Session. Mr. Parnell and his allies 
might then have succeeded in lengthening the Session 
beyond August 12. If the House is now safe from that 
danger, it has Mr. Butt to thank. It was at Mr. Butt’s 
suggestion, or rather under Mr. Butt’s threat that he 
would otherwise oppose the customary vote on account 
and so deprive many Government servants of their quar- 
terly allowances, that the Government consented to go on 
with the Estimates in preference to their other business. 
Did Mr. Butt lay a trap for them, or, knowing the designs 


of his refractory followers, did he generously interfere to 


save them from a surprise in the last week ? The Army 

Estimates were made, as he recommended, the chief busi- 

ness of Monday’s sitting, and each of the items was made 

the subject ofa great deal of commonplace talk. The Irish 

obstruction party took very little share in this ; they lay on 

their oars, watching their opportunity, and seeing with 

much glee the work of obstruction being very efficiently 

performed for them by the numerous grievance-mongers 

connected with the several branches of the military 

service. It was not till ten minutes to one, when the 

vote for the Reserve Forces was proposed, that Mr. 

O’Connor Power moved to report progress, on the 

ground that it was too late to discuss such important 

business, and that a proper opportunity should be given 

for considering why Ireland should be called upon to 

contribute to a Volunteer Force in England when she 

was not allowed to have a Volunteer Force of her own. 

Then the fun began ; six Home Rulers, reinforeed by Mr. 

Whalley, dividing the Committee on alternate motions 

that “progress be reported,” and that “the Chairman 

do now leave the chair,” till twelve minutes past seven 

on Tuesday morning. It is a nice question whether 
Mr. Butt has done the House a service by making the 
Government proceed, or attempt to proceed, with the- 
Estimates before the last week of the Session, 





It was hoped that the gallant patriots who have 
struggled so hard to revenge themselves upon the Saxon 
by spragging the wheels of his Parliamentary machine, 
had begun to tire of their sport. Charitable Saxons 
ut their conduct down to the recklessness of their Par- 
amentary youth, and thought that when they had been 
a little longer in the House they would catch its tone of 
common sense, and see the folly of their ways. Mr. 
Biggar, who has some sense of humonr, and knows the 
difference between a good joke and a bad one, was sup- 
—_ to show signs of repentance and amendment, 

8 hope was entertained of Mr. Parnell, a young man 
of coarser fibre, without a spark of Irish niality, a 
Hibernian of the most inferior Saxon type. The rewards 
of wit and eloquence, of which the legitimate Irish have 
carried off so large a share, are too hopelessly beyond 
this orator’s reach for him to be expected to give up so 
easy a means of distinction es moving that progress be 


“reported, and that the Chairman do now leave the 





chair, (Still, even Mr. Parndil might iinve thought 
it better to hushand his Parliamentary mesources, and 
might have found such casnall allies: asithe and 
poor Mr. Whalley, who flutters round any bright 
‘centre of excitement like ‘» moth round a candle, 
unequal to prolonged resistance. But he has now ob- 


tained'a ready ally and stimulating rival in the person 


of Mr. O’Donnell, member for Dungarvan, Secretary of 
the Home Rule Confederation, and attaché of the Society 
of Jesus. Mr. O"Donnell has acquired, in the debating 
societies of his native land and the seminaries of his 
order, the great power of ——. to speak for hours: 
at atime upon nothing, a oe hima 
most valuable acquisition purposes 

Mr. O’Donnell has —— _ op Mr. wns and 
Mr. O'Connor Power, and thoug may not go on 
obstructing till Macaulay’s New Foalaiileg takes his 
place on London Bridge, as one of them threatened, t , 
are comparatively young and active,.and not at all likely ~ 
to give up sooner than they can help. % 





The one humorous incident in the dreary divisions of 
Tuesday morning was not “the Major” gradually 
reducing himself to a shadow, but Mr. Whalley frater- 
nising with Mr. O’Donnell. This adds force to Dr. 
Kenealy’s suspicion that the member for Peterborough’s 
professed hatred of the Jesuits is only a blind. If Mr. 
Whalley had thrown his hat at the member for Dun- 
garvan when he took the oaths and his seat, to see 
whether it would go through him like Luther’s ink- 
stand through a certain personage, we should have had 
more faith in Mr. Whalley’s sincerity. 





The serious danger to be feared from the scandal of 
Tuesday was that the House might be tempted into 
extreme measures for preventing its recurrence. The 
procedure of which the Home Rulers have taken advan- 
tage is of the utmost importance as a means of protect- 
ing the rights of minorities, It was used, for example, 
with excellent effect this Session before Easter in pre- 
venting an irritated and revengeful majority from 
forcing a division on Mr. Fawcett’s motion on the 
Eastern Question. Last year it did good service in 
preventing the unannounced introduction of an 
obnoxious provision into the Education Bill. Its 
proper use may be said to be to prevent a ma- 
jority from carrying anything by surprise. Any 
abuse of such an _ exceptional procedure, tending 
to bring it into discredit, goes in the direction 
of making parliamentary government impossible. 
Sir Stafford Northcote took a very wise course in de- 
clining to legi on the subject under the annoyance 
of recent incidents, althongh Mr. Puleston’s motion, the 
substantial result of which would be. to assimilate the 
procedure in Committee to the procedure in the House, 
is not in itself objectionable. The difference in procedure 
between Committee and the House has grown up, we 
imagine, from the fact that there are generally fewer 
Members present when the House is in Committee, and 
consequently it has been. found necessary to allow 
minorities larger privileges. There may be somg incon- 
venience in curtailing in any respect those i » 
but that can probably be counteracted by increased 
vigilance. 





The Ritualists have begun in earnest an agitation 
for the disestablishment of the Church. A league has 
been formed with that object, and held its first public 
meeting at the Freemason’s Tavern on Tuesday. 
Mr. Mackonochie was in the chair, and Arch- 
deacon Denison was the chief speaker. It remains 
to be seen whether the Church League will be a 
very powerful ally of the Liberation Society. Misery 
makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows, and the 
League, though composed solely of Churchmen,: showed 
that they had no.antipathy to Nonconformists, at least 


in their capacity of Liberators, by hissing-violently at.a 
speaker who protested against Ginsation “-allying 
themselves with a parcel of thieves-who attempted’ to 
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hoodwink honest men under the specious name of the 
Liberation Society.”” A voice in the meeting, which 
shouted “ Dissenters will never come back to ‘ The Priest 
in Absolution,’”’ was answered by cries of “Turn him 
out!” and “Three cheers for ‘The Priest in Absolu- 
tion.’ 





The third of the Conferences between the Clergy and 
the Trades Unionists has been held in the ter 
House of St. Paul’s. The results of the Conference 
were on the whole satisfactory—all the more so, con- 


sidering the sharp conflict of opinions. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes defined the unions as standing armies, whose 
sole business was fighting; Mr. Mund as organisa- 


tions for preserving the peace between labour and 
capital. Now, if we take the union per se, Mr. Hughes’s 
definition may be accepted; but what Mr. Mundella 
evidently means by a union is a union plus some addi- 
tional machinery—a board of arbitration, or a board 
of conciliation—for promoting discussion, on disputed 
ints, between masters and men. If permi 
it would be easy to illustrate in detail these two er 
tions, that where such boards exist, strikes and lock- 
outs are the exception; that where they do not exist, 
the exception becomes the rule. The board is the 
natural aOOe, -O8 the eT ao 
_ organisation is only partially de is no 
more sebeitanen tan of the growth of intelligence 
among the working classes than the loyal manner in 
which the Unionists have so often submitted to serious 
reductions in wages, after the question has been debated 
in a straightforward way between both les. 
Common sense and good feeling usually win the day at 
what Mr. Mundella has somewhere called a “ long 
jaw.” His explanation of the reason why Unionists so 
often refuse to work with non-unionists is very simple, 
and will perhaps be generally accepted. The former, 
he says, “ obtain a for the whole trade, and it 
is the moral duty of all who participate in them to share 
in the cost of ing and defending them.” But it 
remains to be seen whether the Church is capable of 
achieving that distinction in the task of organising 
labour which Mr. Mundella generously predicts for her. 
Even at the St. Paul’s ing there was an t 
allusion made, on the clerical side, to charity in trades 
unionism, which provoked the characteristically British 
retort, “We don’t want charity but .’ However, 
it is a most significant sign of the age that, for the first 
time in ecclesiastical history, the subject is to be 
prominently brought forward at the forthcoming Con- 
gress of the Church. 


A story has emanated from the Local Government 


Board in reference to the probable appointment of a 
chief inspector under the al Boats Bill. It is said 


that Mr. Baker had hopes of filling the post, with Mr. 
George Smith for assistant. It is even said that some- 
body actually did make the pro to Mr. George 
Smith, throwing out the hint that the latter might per- 
haps have the pleasure of stepping into Mr. Baker's 
shoes as soon as Mr. Baker had given the new Act a 
fair start. Now, Mr. Baker is just retiring on a very 
comfortable pension, after an honourable and useful 
service of thirty-five years or more as factory inspector, 
and his experience of canals is necessarily limited. 
Mr. Smith, on the other hand, is the father of the canal 
agitation, and he knows more about’ the bargees and 
their ways than any man living. Thus the plan of 
making Mr. Smith assistant and successor to Mr. 
Baker is unnecessarily cumbrous. Why should not 
the round man be put into the round hole at once? 
We believe that: Mr. Smith’s chances of getting the ap- 

intment direct, if there is to be one, are considerable. 

essrs. Price, Foster, McArthur, Clowes, Pell, Heygate, 
Bass, P. A. Taylor, Salt, and others, either on the 
Canals Special Committee or generally interested in 
the question, are prepared to recommend Mr. Smith as 
the best possible man to whom the inspectorship can be 


THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 
The Pall Mall Gazette pays an undeserved compliment 


to the Times, when describing it with withering scorn 
as a “news-sheet,” in a ferocious cuulbag ht on Pipety 
last, apropos of the destruction of the British Consulate 
at Rustzuk. ‘“ News-sheet” is scarcely the term to be 
applied to a paper which presents its readers with a 
n of Rustzuk, dating from Anno Domini 1828, as 
representing the present of the town and the 
fortifications around it. This sketch of the Times is a 
reduction of the plan contained in Moltke’s history of 
the Russian campaign in 1828-29, and represents the 
forts under the names in the positions they were known 
by and occupied at that slightly distant period. The 
Levent Tabia—the strongest fort—is the only one which 
has retained its name and position. The other forts 
flanking it, as we stated May 19, are the Sary Bey 
and Lom Tabias ; whilst those on the western banks of 
the Lom are the Karantina and Djevisli Tabias and not 
Elajdsler Tabia as the Times sketch shows. The habitual 
carelessness of the Times in geographical matters was 
still farther exemplified by the statement of its Belgrade 
correspondent, on Tuesday, that the Roumanian troops 
would ‘ane the Danube at Gruja, near the mouth 
of the Timok, thus avoiding Servian territory. As it 
happens, Gruja is opposite the highroad leading to 
Negotin—fully six or seven miles this side of the 
Servian frontier—where Horvatovich has his head- 
ere commands what is called the Corps of 
bservation, which still occupies about the same 
ition as shown in our sketch on May 26. 
ja, which is not marked in that sketch, is 
about two miles and a-half below Tsvoare. 


statements a as accuracy personified 
compared to the vyd “intelligence ” which the Times 
dent at Bucharest forwarded to London, and 


which so affected Russian paper on the Stock Ex 
about the advance of 


i 


firmed is the information we were enabled to lay before 
our readers long before the Times ndents were 
permitted to do so, touching the concentration of troo 
and material at the mouths of the Aluta and Vede, 
proving incontestably that the Russians intended to 
effect a of the Danube between Turn Magurelli 
and Zimnitza. How the crossing was accomplished, we 
need not enter into here ; as we surmised, it was effected 
under cover of the diversion at Galatz, and a furious 
bombardment of Rustzuk at a much smaller cost than 
might have been expected. But that they were enabled 
to do this was entirely due to the fact, which we 
inted out on June 23, that it takes longer to get from 
ustzuk to Sistova than it does from Giurgevo to Zim- 
nitza. Consequently, when the Russians displayed a 
large number of troops behind Slobosia and commenced 
a furious bombardment of Rustzuk, this demonstration, 


combined with the movement: and of troops at 
Galatz, Braila, and Hirsova, led the Turks into the error 
of believing that an attack and of the Danube, 


vid the Island of Mokan, was intended. We say 
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“error,” because the Turks ought to have known that 
the points at which the real crossing would be effected 
would necessarily be where the greatest amount of 
material was collected, and could be held in readiness 
safe from molestation in the mouths of the rivers 
Sereth, Aluta, Vede, and Schiul. However, having made 
their demonstration, the Russians at once began to cross 
the river, both above and below Zimnitza, their operations 
on either side of the Vede being rendered possible by the 
bridges which we stated, Junc 23, had been thrown across 
that river. Having succeeded in ferrying across the 
Danube a sufficient number of troops to force back the 
few companies of Turks prepared to receive them, the 
ntoon bridge was drawn out of the arm where it had 
een pre red, and swung across the river, after this 
operation had been frustrated by the Turkish vessel which 
played havoc with it until the commander was disabled 
or killed. That, we suspect, was part of the “storm” 
which “ destroyed” the bridge, and. ‘‘ wrecked ” it in 
the night from Saturday to Sunday. However, bodies 
of Cossacks were ferried ann in , - sw ieEne 
ont, supported by flying columns, pursued the retreating 
Ng onan ae inch of the way along the 
highroads leading to Tirnova and, vid Bielcev and Biela, 
to Rustznk. At Biela the Turks received reinforce- 
ments from Obirten and the two Monastirs, and here, 
at the head of the entrenchments and half-works with 
which they had protected the bridge over the Yantra, 
they at last succeeded in stemming the tide of Russians 
that poured against them. Probably exceeding their 
orders, the Rassians attempted to force the passage, 
whilst under cover of their attack the sappers began to 
throw up earthworks and trenches on their side of the 
river, The attack was repulsed, as indeed was to be 
foreseen ; for the Russians, in imitating the Prussian 
system of a rapid cavalry advance followed up by picked 
infantry and artillery, seem to have forgotten the 
cardinal necessity of following up the advance in force. 

Meantime while this was taking place on the left flack, 
the same tactics were followed by the centre and 
cavalry and infantry despatched to Sliva where the two 
roads commence that lead to Tirnova and Drenova vid 
Ebeli and Batak. On the right a column advanced 
westwards from Sistova along the Danube, and one from 
Sliva, one of them being intended to threaten Nicopoli 
and one to take possession of Strizeno, an important 
point whence the roads from Nicopoli and Sistova radiate 
to Plevna, Lovatz, and Drenova-Tirnova. 

Simultaneously with this movement at Zimnitza, 
strenuous attempts were being made to force a 
at Turn Magurelli, but here the position of Nicopoli and 
the presence of a large number of Turkish forces pre- 
vented their success, and thus it cannot be said that the 
passage of the Danube has been effected according to 
the original plans, for the Russian forces here form the 
centre of the Russian front, those at Zimnitza havin 
been destined to form the left wing with the object of 
forcing the Turks back upon the quadrilateral. It is, 
therefore, quite inevitable that the Rassian commanders 
will have to effect another passage west of Widdin, else 
the Turkish troops at.Nicopoli may be so reinforced as 
to seriously endanger the corps now between Sistova 
and Tirnova. 

As for the Turkish dispositions, it appears that they 
intend defending Tirnova energetically, reinforcements 
having been despatched from Osman Bazar. The posi- 
tion of Tirnova is very favourable for a strong defence. 
It is built on the precipitous banks of the Yantra, 
which winds through it in a most tortuous fashion, the 
houses crowded together, and in many cases, as in that 
of the chief Khan, being built against the side of the 
hills, so that the door from the street leads straight into 
the second storey. The whole is surmounted by a citadel 
—the castle of the Bulgarian kings of yore—and higher 
hills all round and within the winding of the river, 
on which strong redoubts and earthworks have been 
constructed, and which will certainly not be given up 
without a fierce struggle. 

So far, the passage of the river is incomplete. Until 
the centre has been crossed at or between Turn Magurelli 
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Piket (opposite Rahova) and the right wing, which 
will eae Pivest Widdin, has tases in forcing a 
passage above or below Kalafat, the footing of the 
Russians in Bulgaria, as originally planned, will not have 
been secured. Precisely the same operations as those 
undertaken on the left, whereby the quadrilateral 
Rustzuk, Schumla, Varna, Silistria is threatened by the 
Russian forces at Sistova and in the Dobrudja, will have 
to be executed east and west of Widdin; and we may, 
therefore, expect at any moment to hear of the passage of 
the Russian extreme right at the points we have men- 
tioned—be those points within or without the Servian 
frontier. Until this is accomplished, any wild talk of 
an advance in force on the Balkans may be summarily 


-dismissed—unless, indeed, the report be true that the 


Grand Duke Nicholas is consumed by a desire to ac- 
complish some great coup and lay Turkey prostrate at 
one fell blow. If this should be so, and he push on his 
forces in the same way that the Grand Dake Michael 
pushed forward his left wing under General Tergukas- 
soff without sufficient support, the —_ of the war 
may assume a very different colour. But such a mode 
of procedure is highly improbable. We still adhere to 
our previous views that the Russians will advance 
slowly and cautiously under a sort of firework demon- 
stration of Cossacks and flying columns that gives the 
operations a semblance of rapidity which they do not 
and cannot possess, as must be evident to everyone who 
considers the nature of the country and the difficulty of 
transport, which has enormously increased since the 
Crimean War. 


THE WAR IN ASIA MINOR. 


Whilst nearly all the accounts a received from 
the seat of war in Asia agree in stating that the Russians 
have met with serious reverses, we hear from Tiflis that 
though the Turks have assaulted the Russian position 
with great determination, they have been repulsed. 
The course of events, according to this information, 
would appear to have been as follows :— 

When portions of the Russian right wing advanced 
from Ardahan towards Urut and’Pennek, it was believed 
by Mukhtar Pasha, deceived by the reports as to their 
numbers, which were grossly exaggerated by the 
fugitives, that an attempt was being made in force to 
turn his left flank. He therefore withdrew from Olti 
and Bardez, leaving only a few troops for observation 
there, and took up a fresh position along the line of 
the Araxes, reaching from Meshin to K6prikoi, his 
head-quarters being at Zevin. Finding that the 
Russian advance on Olti was merely a reconnaissance 
in force, he then extended his left again to Bardez, 
there to await the attack of the Russian centre, 
which made several demonstrations, and succeeded 
in gaining a footing on the outspurs of the So- 
ghanly Dagh. Believing the Russians were advancing 
in force—or as a feint—he withdrew the bulk of his 
forces, and concentrated them between Képrikoi, Choras- 
san, and Delibaba, and thus arose the first conflict which 
resulted in the rout of the Turks when Sir Arnold 
Kemball — lost his life. Meantime, however, 
the horde of Kurds which had been collecting in the 
Van district fell upon Bayaset, which they invested, and 
at the same time made raids upon the line of communi- 
cation between Bayaset and the head of General Tergn- 
kassoff’s column. On hearing of this General Tergu- 
kassoff detached a body of cavalry and infantry to 
proceed against the enemy at Bayaset and round Diadin, 
on hearing which Mukhtar Pasha made an attack upon 
the then weakened forces, and by extending his left 
was enabled to cut the communication for the time 
being between the Russian left wing and centre. But 
beyond this it does not seem, according to our Tiflis 
intelligence, that the Turks have gained more than 
temporarily stopping the advance of the left wing, if 
indeed it can be called stopping it; for General 
Tergukassoff had already stayed his onward march in 
order to allow the centre and right, wing to carry out 
their share in the operations. Now it appears that the 
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Russian right wing was prevented by operations similar 
to those at Bayaset being carried out by the Turks at 
Batoum, intowhich they havethrown reinforcements, as we 
stated some time back they were intending to do. Sum. 
ming all our intelligence up, it results that the Turks have 
been making desperate attempts to drive the Russians 
from their position, but without any material success. 
In a few days it will be seen whether this view is 
correct, or the accounts of “ slaughter’ that have been 
so plentifully disseminated during the last few days, 
and which the Standard describes as so fearful that the 
‘infection from the dead bodies impedes the passage of 
the t ”’ That reminds us of an account in the 
Epoca, which described a rout of the Carlists, which was 
so impetuous that six bodies were found asfixiados 
por la huida—stifled by running away ! 


THE FLEET IN BESIKA BAY. 


The Russians have crossed the Danube at two points, 
and the British fleet has been ordered to Besika Bay. 
These two facts, coupled with the report that Austria is 
preparing to mobilise her army, are certainly disquieting 
ptoms, and alarmists may be pardoned for raising 
the cry that we are on the brink of a great European 
war. For our own part, we do not believe that war is 
by any means inevitable, but we are constrained to 
admit that those who wish peace to be preserved have 
sone cause for disquietude. Why has the British 

inet taken a step which cannot be regarded by 
Russia otherwise than a menace? Have they re- 
ceived some startling bit of intelligence which justifies 
such an extreme measure? That theory is, in our 
opinion, scarcely tenable. Of course the Government 
is in a position to know much that the outside world is 
ignorant of, but we cannot imagine any real interest that 
can be served by repeating the mistake of last year, and 
we see very plainly certain evil consequences that are 
sure to result from it. In spite of the clear and 
forcible declarations of Lord Derby that England will 
not assist Turkey, the Turks will inevitably assume that 
we have at last seen the error of our ways, and mean 
to return to our old policy. To arrive at this con- 
clusion they have no need to dispute Lord Derby’s 
assertions. They have simply to reason in this way: 
“Granted that England will not help Turkey qua 
Turkey, it does not-foilow that she will not help us as 
the representatives of her own interests. We never 
imagined that England would follow a sentimental policy, 
and be guided by affection and sympathy. It was not 
from such feelings that she protected us in the past, and 
it is not on such feelings that we rely for the future. 
She is guided, in respect to us as in respect to others, 
by the consideration of her own interests, and these have 
not changed. Popular clamour induced the Govern- 
ment to deviate fora moment from their natural and 
traditional policy, but now that Russia threatens Con- 
stantinople the temporary aberration is atan end. She 
must come and fight, if not for us at least together with 
us, and that is practically the same thing. See, her 
fleet is already at the entrance to the Dardanelles, ready 
to sail up to Seraglio Point as soon as Constantinople is 
seriously menaced.” 

If the Turks reason in this way, as we have no doubt 
they will, the immediate consequence is obvious. The 
peace tendencies which have been recently gaining 
ground in Constantinople will, of course, at once disap- 
pear, and the Government will continue the struggle to 
the bitter end. Surely this is not a thing which we 
should desire. The demands of Russia will be in 
proportion to the obstinacy of her antagonist. _Conces- 
sions which could be at present accepted as satisfactory 
may be in a few weeks rejected with disdain. It is the 
oldstory ofthe Sibyl ina modern form, and surely British 
interests cannot be served in that way. 

If the influence which this step will have in Turkey 
is pernicious, the influence which it will have in Russia 
is quite as undesirable. Popular feeling in Russia has 
been for some time, as we have repeatedly described, 
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very hostile to ae but since the beginning of the 
war the hostility has been subsiding. its will now be 
awakened anew with redoubled force, and the probabi- 


lities of an amicable settlement after the first crashing 


defeat of the Turks will be thereby greatly diminished. 
Some a may perhaps contend that the advance 
of the fleet tow Constantinople is simply the 
carrying out of a proposal made by Russia herself. The 
Russian Government proposed, it. will be remembered, 
@ joint military occupation of a \ re part of Turkey, 
and suggested that England should play the naval part. 
This is quite true, but it must not be forgotten that cir- 
cumstances have chan since that time. The pro- 
posal was made by Russia in order to preserve the Euro- 
an concert and in the conviction that war would there- 
L avoided. We should then have appeared in the 
lles not as the enemies or rivals but as the 
friends and allies of Russia. Now we come with the 
evident intention of placing difficulties in her way and 
oe ee if necessary. It is not difficult to foresee how 
this be interpreted by the Russian Government 
and pore. Last week we promised to inform our 
readers how the recent ndence between Lord 


Derby and Prince Gortchakoff has been received by 


the of St. Petersburg and Moscow. We find that 
- say almost nothing on the subject, and we must 
add that their silence is very significant. It means 
that they are very much dissatisfied, and their discon- 
tent is not difficult to explain. As we pointed out on a 
former occasion, what they most fear is diplomatic in- 
terference, and Prince Gortchakoff’s letter admitted 
that several of the questions at issue must be solved, 
not by the combatants alone, but by the great Euro- 
pean Powers. This seemed to Russian patriots an un- 
necessary and unjustifiable concession to England, which 
would simply have the effect of inducing the British 
Government to make more exorbitant demands. Those 
who made this prediction can now point to the fleet in. 
Besika Bay in confirmation of their apprehensions, 
Again, the Russian Press will declare, as they did 
constantly during the diplomatic campaign which 
preceded ‘actual hostilities, “The conciliatory policy 
of our Government is a mistake, and 
own purpose. land will always take what we 
abe her, and t immediately ask for more. 

very time that the Czar makes a declaration, 
such as he made to Lord Loftus, we shall re- 
ceive in return something eqnivalent to the Guildhall 
speech of Lord If, on the contrary, we 
show a bold front, as becomes a t nation possessed. 
of enormous military power, the English Ministers will 
very: soon ¢ their tone. England is, in fact, a kind 
of bugbear, and, like other bugbears, she ceases to be- 
are “oe ene ne a Of course the. 

mperor, being and actually autocratic, is not. 
obliged to adopt and a upon the clinton of the Press, 


but it must not be forgotten'that in times like the. 


eel when the Government has to make large 


emands on the patriotic devotion of the people, and. 


when the official world is deeply permeated with the 
prevailing enthusiasm, his Majesty and his advisers are 
exceptionally susceptible to popular opinion. 

Thus, we see, this latest manifestation of the so-called 
‘‘ vigorous foreign policy” will certainly have some very 
undesirable consequences, which it requires no great. 


political sagacity to foresee. By encouraging the Turks. 


to prolong the struggle, it tends to increase the demands. 
of Buniin and at the same time it must embitter the 
relations between Russia and land, and thereby 
renders much more difficult the solution of the questions 
which will have to be decided at the end of the war. 
Besides this, it is almost sure to have a baneful in- 
fluence on public opinion at home, The great majority 
of thinking men in England are at nt, we believe, 
disposed to view the Eastern Question with far 
more calmness and far less prejudice than at any 
former time. Above all, they wish that England should 
not drift into another Crimean War for unimportant or 
visionary interests. But, on the other hand, there is a 
large and influential section of the British public who 


eats its. 
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t a vivid recollection of the 
Crimean War, and the half-forgotten hostility excited 
by the ait Sebastopol is evidently coming to the 
surface, while the feeling of indignation caused by the 
atrocities has well-nigh died out. Under 
shese circumstances a very small k may un ly 
produce a very big explosion, it becomes duty 
ND ee ae een ee ee 
their power with extreme circu ion. We regret to 
observe that some organs of the do not seem to 
understand their duty and use the 
language of passion and rhetoric when the calm words 
of reason and logic would be more in place. We had 
an example of this the other day with regard to the 
bombardment of Rastchuk. It seems that the Rus- 
sians, in firing on the town from the other side 
of the river, serious damaged the British Oon- 
sulate, in spite of the lage British flag. which waved 
over the roof. Sev papers have i 
this as an intentional and wanton insult, when a little 
reflection would have sufficed to show that this i 
tation is, to say the least, extremely ve ea Nearly 
all the other Consulates suffered in the same way, and 
Mr. Reade, who is our representative there, is not only 
English but also American Consul. Surely it cannot be 
supposed that the Russians intended wantonly to insult 
not only all the ¢ European Powers, but also the 
Americans, for whom they profess a special sympathy 
and regard. Several of the papers which last autamzx 
velitical the popular excitement, and maintained that 
itical questions should not be decided by passion and 
sentiment, ought now to lay their own words to heart. 
What, then, is the intention of this warlike demon- 
stration, and what are the advantages which are ex- 
pected to result from it? To these questions the 
Government has not as yet seen fit to give any 
answer, As to the aim, we can only speculate; 
and as to the advantages, we must confess that 
we are extremely sceptical. The esata given 
on a former occasion are not now applicable. ‘There is, 
for the present, no fear of popular disturbances, or a 
general rising of the Mahommedan population, for, ac- 
ing to the accounts of all the newspaper c - 
dents, tranquility reigns in Stamboul. Neither is there 
any danger of a Russian ambassador intriguing with the 
aim ST took a Russian | nba into nti- 
nople, as some credulous people formerly imagined. These 
explanations cannot be made to serve a second time. 
Nor will the country be satisfied with the vague assur- 
ance that the fleet has gone to Besika Bay “ to protect 
not the Turkish but the British Empire.” We want 
something a little more definite than the oracular utter- 
ances in which the Premier delights, and we await with 
ee the ministerial explanations which, it is to 
be hoped, will be speedily forthcoming. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


Mr. Gladstone gave an unnecessarily tempting handle 
to his enemies by addressing his letter on the expected 
Vote of Credit to the Baptist churches of Worcester- 
shire. Heshould be old enough by this time to know 
that nine-tenths of the readers of the letter are much 
more likely to be struck by any such superficial incon- 
gruity than by the solid arguments contained in it, 
Any new contribution to a matter which has been so 
long under discussion as our policy in the East is judged 
more by the prepossessions of the reader than by 
its own merits. Though the Baptist churches of Wor- 
cestershire are no doubt a very excellent section of 
the community, it is not at first sight apparent wh 
they should be made the formal recipients of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views on the propriety of granting the 
Government a vote of credit with a view to future 
emergencies in Kastern Europe. Mr. Gladstone has 
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it is in delicate accordance with constitutional tradition 
that a statesman should take the amen stating 
his political views in answer to a section of his country- 
men who have honoured him with an address of grati- 
tude and confidence; but the lic does not 
understand such scholastic niceties, and a letter to the 
Times seems to pees sench, sence Srey. 
communication. is the unfortunate re 

oe mene ane laugh at the unfamiliar’ that y 
Gladstone, by the inop use of this form of 
political ritualism, his letter at a serious disad- 
vantage. If he been writing on the Burials Bill, or 
on any question of home politics, it would not have 
iin odd ; but it would be difficult to get a hearing 
from a tickled Turcophile or indifferentist if one were 
to try to explain why he should write to the Baptist 
churches of Worcestershire about a vote of credit in 
view of the possibility of war. Once filled with a sense 


of their superiority to Mr. Gladstone by their detection of 


thisincongrzity, the mockers give but very scantattention 
‘to the details of his letter, and are quite prepared'to believe 


any fantastic stuff about its being insane, and inconceiv- 
y wicked, and a manifesto against English interests. — 
Of course it is neither insane nor inconceivably wicked 
to describe Mr. Gladstone’s letter as a manifesto against 
English interests, though it is of doubtful service to the 
public good to import into political warfare the h ical 
rancour from which such a charge proceeds. . Glad. 
stone has done sufficient service to the State in the 
course of his life to be safe from the suspicion of 
whistling patriotism down the wind in his old age. 
Whether or not he has been too impetuous and un- 
Sapo] in publishing this letter, is another question. 
e are inclined to think that he has. No doubt it was 
Te to have the ae of aa eee by the minis- 
ial organs as a precedent for t t emergency, 
and to Sars it farionsly alleged that if the Opposition aa 
not agree to a vote of credit now, they would be 
inconsistent as well as unpatriotic. It was well that the 
difference between the two cases should be pointed out. 
But Mr. Gladstone would have done better to leave the 
task of distinguishing between them to others, or at 
least he sh have reserved his own exposition of the 
distinction till he could make it in his place in Parlia- 
ment. The distinction which he draws in his letter is 
not an obscure one; we noticed it last week, and it is 
too obvious to be ignored except in the intentional mis- 
representations of party writers. It needs no great 
power of understanding to see that there is every 
difference between our relations to the belligerents of 
1870 and our relations to the belligerents of 1877, 
and not merely differences in our relations to them, 
but equally profound differences in re to our own 
possible line of action at the two periods. In 1870 only 
one line of action was open to us, to take or not to take, 
and there was no serious difference of opinion as to 
what we ought to do; we have now a wider choice of 
courses, and there is far from being a general 
ment as to which is best. It would f a work of 
supererogation to state this plain, sober, simple fact, if 
it were not that so much force is being expended with the 
reprehensible object of shouting it down. A very pretty 
argument has been constructed. “You admit that 
British interests are more concerned now than they were 
in 1870. You admit that, though British interests were 
very little concerned in 1870, and it was only the 
sanctity of treaties that England had to defend, the 
Government of the day were generously trusted by a 
patriotic Opposition with 2,000,0007. for the better 
rosecution of that defence. Well, then, admitting that, 
Let can you possibly say that it is not unpatriotic and 
inconceivably wicked to refuse 2,000,000/., or 5,000,0002., 
or whatever sum they may think ,to Her 
Majesty’s present Government, now when British 
interests are involved? If the Government of the day 
is to be trusted with money when British interests are 
not involved, how much more ought it to be trusted with 
money when British interests are involved?” Very 

















ible if human 
always of one mind, and political questions admitted of 
only one honest solution. But the ingenious logicians 
who impose upon themselves with this 

forget. that, when British interests are invol there 
may be different views of the best way to maintain 
them, and that it may ha that the Government of 


the day is apparently so divided in its counsels, and has | 
so wavered and zig-zagged in its actions and utterances, | 
that knows what its views of British interests 


are, nobody can tell what it would do with the money 
that Parliament placed at its disposal. 
There is no question of patriotism involved in a vote 


of credit. It is a question of the-amount.of confidence | 


to be placed in a Government divided against itself, 
oscillating unsteadily between counsels of ostentatious 
boastfulness and timid caution. There is no want of 
patriotism in distrusting sucha:Government. If British 
interests were something palpable, something susceptible 
of material weighing and measuring, not a voice would 
be raised against coaainlaes the Government with any sum 
of money that was seen to be necessary for their defence. 
But British interests are, beyond a certain point, matters 
of opinion, and, unfortunately, the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers is an uncertain quantity. It is for 
them to remove this uncertainty if they wish to be 
entrusted with a supplementary vote for the defence 
of British interests. It is true that in 1870 the Govern- 
ment was not pressed to state the precise object for 
which they wanted an increased supply of the sinews of 
war. Butthat was because everybody knew without 
pressing them; it was openly stated and taken for 
granted in the House of Commons, and the Ministers 
neither admitted nor denied it. Things are different 
now. All sorts of wild conjectures are made as to the 
intentions of the Government; speculation is excited 


and not satisfied by the declarations of the members of | 


the Cabinet. It is difficult to see how they can be 
trusted with the means of making war until this un- 
certainty has been authoritatively removed. If the 
occasion for taking some step that necessitates increased 
military expenditure should not arise before Parliament 
separates, and if the Government refuse to define what 
they would consider a valid occasion, we see nothing for 
it but a special Session when the occasion does arise. A 
special Session is not a popular thing with Members. It 
does not imply a very great deal of inconvenience; it 


only implies the recall of a certain number of Members | 
or partridge-shooting or rambles 


from grouse-shooting 
on the Continent. Still Members do not like it. Butat 
such a crisis in our national affairs patriotism is 
not so dead among 
so small a sacrifice for their country’s good. In spite of 
all that may be said about the necessity of trusting the 
executive, the impossibility of leaving the question of 
peace or war to Parliament, the danger of delay, the 
danger of embarrassing the Government by want of 
confidence in it, the danger of giving a false impression 
abroad, it would probably not be for the public advan- 
tage to trust so nondescript a Cabinet with a blank 
cheque. There is not the slightest fear that Russia 
make any mistake as to the readiness of the country to 
fight for its interests. Such mistakes are never re- 
peated. Russia knows well enough that no considerable 
section of the English people would snffer ion 
rather than go to war to prevent it, though the —— 
of the party which is perpetually bragging of its 
patriotism have done their utmost to encourage a 
different belief. There is equally little fear that the 
Government he embarrassed by Parliamentary criticism. 
Lord Beaconsfield himself bas said, in a passage which 
we quoted last week, that Parliamentary silence is much 
more embarrassing than Parliamentary speech. As to 
any unforeseen emergency arising to compel the Executive 
to act at once, without giving them time for calling 
Parliament together, the Executive must have been 
sadly neglecting its duties if that is possible. We can 
conceive no stronger condemnation of the Government, 
no stronger proof of want of confidence in it, than to 
suppose the necessity for war taking it so at an unawares. 





beings were 







us that they would object to | 


In whatever way we look at it, we can see only twe 
alternatives for the Opposition—either to exact from 
the Ministry a frank and full declaration of its policy, 


_| or to insist upon an autumn Session. 


i 


THE EXPLANATION OF TISZA’S SPEECH. 
Koloman Tisza’s recent speech has tly done 
what no speech ever accomplished lee: Tt has 
a all round. But such fortune 
like that of Polyorates, which so terrified King Amasis, 

ing were there not an explanation 
Had but the Serbs, had but the 


Polit, chief of the Hungarian Omladina, vice Miletich, 
who is still incarcerated, applauding the Hungarian 
Minister, no one can resist the conclusion that im 
matters lie beneath the surface which none of our dail 
contemporaries have been able to account for. Dr. Polit 
said :—‘* When we speak of public opinion in Hungary, 
we must confess that the Croats, the Serbs, the Slovaks, 
the Russines (a new reading for Ruthenes!), and the 
Roumans do not at all share the view that Turkey must 
be supported. On the contrary, they most ardentl 
desire the emancipation of the Christians from Turkis 
rule. Qur monarchy is in a critical position, for it con- 
tains elements which do not approve of the agitation in 
favour of the Turks. And seeing that the Government 
does not countenance this Turcophil movement, I cannot 
be a for its wise and cautious policy, for 
I sh regard it as the greatest misfortune for our 
country if the sanguinary drama of the Hastern Ques- 
tion were to be played out on the plains of Hungary. 
Therefore, I hope that the Philippi” will be able to 
ent our meeting again at Philippi.” 

elite dutetahen the military and court parties at 
Vienna. With undisguised satisfaction they point out 


that Tisza’s leaves the way 0 to the 
‘annexation of Bosnia : whilst Kallay, a former 
Austrian Consul-General at Belgrade, openly declared 
his conviction that Turkey's doom was and that 
Panslavism was a bogey unworthy of consideration. 
This, coming from Kallay, who is regarded by all parties 
as an authority on Turkish matters, a startling 
effect.on the minds of the Turcophil members of the 
House. Still more startled were they when Urmenyi 
declared that there was a great difference between 
Russians and Slavs. Regarding the latter he pointed 
out the traditional and historical Slav policy of the 
ancient kings of Hungary, meaning that what was then 
i Hungarian rule beyond the Dannbe—was pos- 
The Turcophils were, however, plunged 

ths of sere wa “res 
of Magyars—proudly declared that i 
Hungary was afraid of changes in the Balkan penin- 
sula, she had better order her coffin at once. 
This attitude of Tisza’s and the leading 


is Vi 


H ian, the first steps towards 


which were taken in il, as we reported at the time 
Ezaminer, April 14). We said then that Count 
deena hal ocamad th prt kg Aa 
that Hungary wo not oppose Oc 
of Bosnia, and was, besides, p 

to make further concessions. A fortnigh 


i 


repared 
t later; we 


were able to, state, amidst the turmoil and agitation 
ing the visit. of the Softas to Pesth and the _ 
thereby and by the visit of the Archduke Albrec 

Essegg and Agram, that the course of conciliation 


to 
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was being steadily and successfully pursued. Naturally 
we are inclined to read Tisza’s speech by the light of 
the information we then published, and to see in that in- 
formation the explanation of the remarkable approval 
it met with from the chief leaders of the House. Nor 
is this all. At thesame time (April 28) we said :—‘ We 
have the best nore for saying that the order has 
gone forth from the Vatican to the Austro-Hungarian 
clergy to support the Vienna Government t all the 

retensions of the Servian Omladina. hus whilst 
Orthodox Christianity is waging war against Islam, 
Romanism has the cru against the Greek 
Church.” How fally this statement has been confirmed 
by the attitude of the clergy in Bohemia and elsewhere 
it is unnecessary to enter into. Why we should have 
stood alone in the announcement of this important de- 
cision of the Vatican, is explained in the same number 
of the Examiner (April 28), b the article “ Foreign 
Influence in the Times,” which we again commend to 
the notice of our readers. 





POLITICAL AND SECRET SOCIETIES. 
II.—HELLAS. 


When we find that the employés and their families 
form no less than one-twelfth of the population of 
Greece, we can easily understand that the financial and 
economic condition of the country must be highly un- 
satisfactory. Still more serious does the matter appear 
when we remember that the country was burdened at 
~ rgey of its ee by a = . _— not pay, by a 

of passions that formerly found a vent agains t 
the Parks but since then have ieee the formation of 
numberless factions ; and, finally, by being saddled with 
a King of foreign extraction, whose only chance of found- 
ing a dynasty depends upon the force of arms, or the 
consolidation of a Constitutional monarchy. Besides 
all this, there exists the fact, which it is useless to 
ignore, that the people are over educated for their means, 
or possess too much mobility of intellect to be able to 
devote themselves to manual labour. The mode of life, 
the climate, permit them to disregard those conditions 
of existence which the inhabitants of less favoured coun- 
tries cannot afford to di The consequence is 
that though the population has increased from 710,000 
in i to rem - mead the resources of the coun- 
t ve not veloped in proportion to the powers 
of this increase. Thus we ite ome cry in Bakees 
that we hear in Dalmatia—more territory and a greater 
working population. At the same time the evil is 
vated by the fact of a number of the Hellenic provinces 
and islands being under the dominion of the Turks. 
No man would be satisfied with a little bit of a “grees 
and a lodge at the gates of a large estate to which he is 
the rightful heir, or devote himself properly to the de- 
velopment of his little property ; and when to all this we 
have to add a glowing patriotism, it is idle to suppose 
that Hellas will quietly sit by and see their inheritance 
in danger of passing to a fresh master, or let the oppor- 
tunity go by of acquiring it from the present owner. 

Under these circumstances Hellas would appear to 
offer a peculiarly fruitful field for the development of 
secret societies; but, as a matter of fact, none such 
exist beyond such organisations as co nd to 
the Contrabandistas of the Pyrenees and the South of 
a ys Associations of this stamp exist in many 
of Greece, especially in Chios, Samos, Crete, and the 
Greek provinces of Turkey. Still, even these societies 
do not possess such an organisation as to justify their 
being called secret societies in the common sense of the 
word. They combine commerce, smuggling, and 

triotism in just the same way as the Carlists of the 

yrenees. We find a merchant, orSgroup of merchants, 
at each end of a chain of Contrabandists, the patriotism 
of whom is beyond a doubt, and who would, when the 
moment arises, devote all the machinery they have 
organised for their personal benefit to the common 
welfare and the common cbject of liberating their 
country. There are members of these associations 


everywhere. In Constantinople, in Marseilles, Salonica, 
Vienna, Trieste, London, Paris, they entertain relations 
with each other, and even with such fully organised 
societies as the Mafia. Many a cargo to Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Palermo, Messina is landed without ever 
figuring in the Custom House returns, and there is a 
community of interest between them and the Contra- 
bandistas of Italy and Spain which practically amounts 
to a secret society. Without them, for instance, the 
Carlist rebellion would never have succeeded in dragging 
its weary length along as it did; and in no slight mea- 
sure did they contribute to the success of the Italian 
revolution. Knowing the different countries intimately, 
every nook and corner of the coasts, and having their 
ramifications everywhere, these Contrabandistas have a 
powerful machinery to place at the disposal of any 
committee or association which is formed for political 
and has the money to engage them. That is 
a point which must not be forgotten, for Contrabandistas 
must live as wellas other people. To cite an instance, 
there is one gentleman, a member of a Provincial 
Assembly, who speaks French, German, Basque, English, 
and several Slav diulects as well as Greek and 
Turkish like a native, and who would be prepared to 
introduce a of arms, ammunition, or even 
cannon into any country that might be desired. Nor 
is it too much to say that this gentleman could raise 
a force of some 5,000 to 6,000 men in the country 
of which he is a native, and as many from other 
sources—from the general floating population of ad- 
venturers throughout Europe—within a month. 
All that he demands is the money. With 50,0001. to 
100,000/., he would be quite prepared to start a revo- 
lution in any country, at any place, and at any time. 
As to the success thereof, that is of course a matter 
which rests with the “‘ proprietor ’’ of the movement. 
Now this is the sort of organisation which is at 
the service of any committees. or societies as soon as 
they are prepared to provide the money; and it is 
but natural in a country like Greece, where a number 
of political societies exist, that these societies should 
at the given moment avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages thus at their disposal. Patriotism has there- 
fore but to form its societies in the most innocent 
fashion for the pursuit of scientific objects, the 
cultivation of art and literature, or avowedly for the 
development of the national life. They will collect 
funds, they will increase the numbers of their members 
generally, extend the sphere of their exertions, and 
enter into relations -with the heads of different parties 
as may best serve the common cause, and all this 
without the Government being able to interfere, even 
if it wished to do so, without incurring the charge of 
tyranny and oppression, although it knows quite well 
that these societies could direct all their forces 
against it at any given moment by the means we have 
pointed out. , 
An instance of this was afforded in 1864 and 1865. 
The presence and alleged influence of Count Sponneck, 
the Ransion adviser of King George, was highly dis- 
tasteful to the Hellenes, and the societies and leaders 
of most parties were unceasing in their attacks upon 
him. The Ethnophylaw printed every day in large 
prominent type without any further comment the 
words :—'O Zrévvex xpéree va pvyy— Sponneck must 
go;” and the agitation became so great that every- 
thing was thrown into anarchy and the Minister, 
Koumoundouros, forced to resign. Bulgaris was then 
called upon to form a new Cabinet, but would only do 
so on condition of Count Sponneck’s being immediately 
sent out of the country. To this the King refused to 
accede, and Deligiorgis consented to form a Ministry on 
condition that Sponneck should quit Greece in the 
spring. Tothis the King consented ; but the popular 
discontent was so great at this compromise that a great 
demonstration took place on November 12, 1865, in the 
streets of Athens, which led to a conflict between the 
troops and the populace, and several persons were killed 
and wounded. The disturbances were renewed on the 
following days, and. ultimately the King was forced to 
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ield, and Count Spenneck to relieve the Athenians of 
his presence. All this agitation was increased by. the 
action of the brigands, banditti, &c., and sot-disant 
smugglers—the elements to which we have alluded as 
being at the service of the societies. 

These societies, or rather, clubs—2Zv\\oyo.—have 
different objects in view. The Cretan Clubs, of which 
there are two or three in Athens, naturally are striving 
for the liberation of Crete, and are working to obtain 
the practical assistance of the mother country, and if 
that were once obtained, and the order were to go forth 
to-night, the great majority of the population in Crete 
would be in arms to-morrow. Every Cretan is armed ; 
in the country not a man stirs from his house without 
all the guns, pistols, and mycin he can conveniently 
carry about his person. The signal has but to be given, 
and he.calmly walks from his cottage to the rendezvous 
in the mountains pre-determined upon. So far, the 
matter is simple; but it is when the question arises as 
to the transmission of supplies that the difficulties com- 
mence, and the assistance of the mother country—the 
societies—in the shape of money and the active help of 
the Contrabandista element becomes necessary. At 
present the Cretan Clubs are somewhat divided in opinion. 
One section advocates an immediate rising, whilst the 
other advocates waiting till Greece declares war to 
Turkey ; but both are unanimous in threatening the 
monarchy with revolution unless it enters: into action 
immediately. This latter is also the programme of the 
Makedorvixdg oivdAXoyoc—the Macedonian Club—whose 
members are recruited from the natives of Macedonia, 
and organise the periodical raids across the frontier 
in which Leonidas Bulgaris—not to be confounded with 
his relative Dimitri B is—plays a conspicuous part 
whenever he is able to do so. Equally intent upon 
action of some kind is the ’AdeAgwric, or Brotherhood— 
which, with the clubs of Chios and Syra, is the most re- 
volutionary. All these clubs are more or less in favour 
of Koumoundouros’ plan of action with Russia—not 
necessarily under Russian control, but contemporary 
action—whilst the most powerful club—the ZwvAroyoc 
£0vuxijg apbvnc—the National Defence Club—whose 
members comprise a number of the wealthiest bankers 
and merchants throughout Hellas, contents itself with 
the collection of funds, and, at the given moment, su 

rts through thick and thin that party which has the 

t chance of success. 

Part and parcel of these associations is the crowd of 
newspapers expounding the views of the clubs and the 
various parties, leaders, and ministers, or such as are 
qualifying for ministerial posts. Koumoundouros 
sesses no less than six of these propaganda—the Sioa, 
Telegraphos, Palingenesia, Messager d’ Athénes, Ethnikon 
Pneuma, and Hemera —the last-named being the 
Athenian “ Court Journal,” and constantly Russian in 
tone, commending common action with the Slavs. 
Deligiorgis has. four :—the Ephemeris, edited by his 
brother, the Aletheia, Akropolis, and Neologos, the last 
published at Constantinople. Tricoupi, who is the head 
of what is called the English party, possesses the Hora ; 
Zaimis, the Hthnophylax; Grivas—the Serrano of 
Greece—the Laos; and D. Bulgaris, the Proinos Keryz. 
Besides these papers there are a number of others pub- 
lished in Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Smyrna, 
&c., which are supported by this, that, or the other 
statesman or club, and are read by the habitués of the 
cafés on the Bosphorus, in the Muski at Cairo, and the 
Place de la Bourse in Alexandria. The Kleio, published 


‘in Trieste, is chiefly affected by the Greeks in partibus. 


infideliwm. All these papers, clubs, and societies, how- 
ever much they may differ in detail, have one common 
latform—the extension and triumph of Hellas, or the 
This is pecially the programme of Leonidas Bal 
his is especially the mme 0 ni al- 
ris, who is to the Greek idea what Cassagnac is to 
mperialism—its pride, and, at the same time, its 
enfant terrible. In the prime and glory of life, of Her- 
culean proportions, handsome, the darling of the female 
and the envy of the male sex, he is brimming over with 
great purposes and an exciting, feverish energy, which 
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Deligiorais ta vie well knows vr to make " se whilst 
eligiorgis is playing a e of intrigue wit tiades 
Bey and the Phanar. fis house conveniently adjoins 
the Chamber of Deputies, and here he expounds his 
plans to the friends who drop in to gossip during the 
tedious sittings of the House, or to lunch and refresh 
the inner man before indulging in the siesta which their 
early labours—the sittings commencing at about 7 a.M.— 
richly entitle them to. Here, too, as appears from a 
graphic account in the Cologne Gazette, he receives the 


reckless volunteers who engage in periodical raids into 
Turkey, and in which he also takes a as was the 


case last year, when he was taken prisoner by the Turks, 


and conveyed into durance vile at Constantinople, 
General 


whence he was liberated by the influence of 
tieff or that of a fair lady—perhaps by both com- 
bined, for, as he himself relates, General ieff 
furnished him with 2001. to return to Athens. Here, 
too, he has his arsenal, adjoining his salon, a museum 
of muskets, rifles, pistols, ponte, cutlasses, any- 
thing that will prick or cut, with which he arms 
the volunteers pro patria et domo, pro aris et focis, 
who, undeterred by the failure of the Greek legion at 
Belgrade, are y as of pore to fight and win, or to 
fight - ran away, or to fight another day, as the case 
the whole, there is not much doubt but that the 
clubs with Koumoundonros, Tricoupis, Zymbrakaki, and 
L. Bulgaris, will win the day against the more diplomatic 
Deligiorgis, who hopes to gain by wit from the Tarks 
what the others wish to get by the sword. Altogether 
the activity in Grecce is wer t, and it is proposed 
to replace the Greek charg Faffatres in London, M. 
Gennadios, by an ambassador of a greater range of 
experience and capabilities. M. Gennadios, who was 
formerly employed in the firm of Ralli Brothers, is not 
equal to the duties of his post; and besides that does 


path, pears the advantages which a man of a higher 
ial position would enjoy, nor does he command the 
confidence either of the Greeks at Athens or of the 
Greek colony in London. a , 
There still remains to be considered what, though not 
@ secret society, nor even a political society in the 
technical sense of the term, is yet the most powerful of 
the Greek organisations. We allude tothe Phanar and its 


chief members, amongst whom we must now include the 
Greek Patriarch at Constantinople. But this we must 
reserve for a future article. 


CASTING OUT THE CONFESSIONAL, 


We presume that the Bishops think that they have 
done their duty in regard to the manual pre for 
the use of members of the Holy Cross—‘ The Priest in 
Absolution.’ Besides condemning it, when it was 
brought to their notice in the House of Lords, they 
have passed in the Upper House of Convocation a reso- 
lution, proposed by the Bishop of London, which, while 
not actually referring to the work, condemns the view 
of Confession taken in that work, and sets forth the true 
teaching of the Church of op agra They have also called 
upon the members of the Holy Cross to explain whether 
or not they sanction it. Last Tuesday the Bishops did 
not mince matters, and they spoke in strong terms of 
“the unbepny book.’”’ The Archbishop of Canterbury 
in particular has distinguished himself by the emphasis 
of his condemnation. We do not doubt the sincerity of 
the Bishops. We may be sure that at ae wish 
the wretched work at the bottom of the sea. It has 
raised a storm abont their eurs. It has brought Dis- 
establishment nearer. They see that the English 
people dread the spread of the Confessional: as much 
as that of the Colorado beetle. And we do not 
doubt, too, that the work has excited the honest 
indignation of the Bench. But before denouncing 
the author, Mr. Chamber, and those for whose use 
he writes, let bystanders be quite sure that they 
are so much worse than many of those who are 
loudest in decrying them. Above all, let us in fairness 
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ascertain whether the princi wont ey ae 
Bishops who are now repu all connexion 
©The Priest in Absolution’ do not tend to lead 
them to the use of the same devices as those which 
i hey are stated nakedly in 
is manual. We know that the oer, that 


which 
no evils, which will be 
spiritual wants, but which 
a, . Pia science. ‘They ay 
th ve hit u a compromise, a 
ack. But gh a euithe route ? The 
Council of Trent, which first codified the doctrine 
“ Auricular Confessions,” not unreasonably said : 


a 


“Tt is plain that the priests cannot exercise this 


ent (pronouncing sentence of remission or reten- 
tion) without knowledge of the case, nor can they 
observe oe in enjoining penalties, if men declare 
their sins only generally, and not rather particu- 
larly and separately.” The Roman Church 
that there must the fullest disclosure all 
circumstances which affected the character of the 
crime and the criminal; “for if a sick man is ashamed 
to uncover his wound to the physician, he cannot with 


medicine cure that of which he has no knowledge.” Of 


audiunt confessiones alliciendo et provocando.” But 
this Church has ered in its course in spite of 
all scandals and abuses. It has felt that without 

ion, or some rite equivalent to it, the claims 
of its priests to spiritual authority would be ineffec- 


tual, or a dead letter. Now, the of many 
licans is that Confession is and wholesome, 
on certain occasions, 


and that it must be practised 
but they fancy that they will avoid all the evils con- 


nected with it if details are dispensed with, and if a 
| 4 daily experience, that it multiplies their influence in 
8 


eral confession is deemed sufficient. They 
that a priest, and a priest only, can pronounce absolu- 
tion, and that a penitent heart in the sinner is required 
to make it effectual. But the Rubric for the Visitation 
of the Sick bids the intending communicant whose con- 
science is disturbed “ open his grief” to a minister that 
“he may receive the benefit of absolution, together with 
ghostly counsel and advice to the quieting of his con- 
science, and avoiding of all scruples and doubtfulness.” 
The faithful Churchman is further told to “‘ make a 
special confession if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter.” How these injunctions are to be 
fulfilled without a minute inquiry into the particular 
offences of the penitent we do not know. The 
Bishops, in their declaration on the subject, say 
that their Church does not authorise its ministers 
to require from penitents “a particular or detailed 
enumeration of all their sins.” This may be literally 
true ; but all the same the Church sets up a standard 
of duty which sometimes practically requires detailed 
Confession. In fact, the position of the Anglican Church- 
man becomes altogether mysterious without the help of 
this agency. How are his clergy to impart counsel 
unless they are placed in possession of the circumstances 
of the case on which they are asked to advise? How 
can they prescribe the cure, or excise the diseased flesh, 
until they have examined and probed the wound ? 
Confession, and detailed Confession too, must be part of 
the apparatus of a spiritual adviser. And then, too, 
what are the exorbitant claims of the Anglican, who 
a can administer absolution without first making 
a led examination of the penitent’s heart? Does 
he not lay claim to powers considerably in excess of the 
Romanist, who admits that he cannot absolve in the 
dark, and who does not pretend to be able to work 
moral miracles without the slightest knowledge of 
the materials on which he is operating? We do not 
cast a doubt upon the thorough sincerity of the episcopal 
declaration. It is well meant. The authors of it believe, 
we may easily assume, that they have washed their 





‘hands of all connexion with the ices recommended 
in ‘The Priest in Absolution.’ are Englishmen ; 


and they naturally feel indignant at a system which is, 
fortanaldly for the morals of the country, still un- 
English. But those who are solicitous that steps be 
taken to guard against its spread and perpetuation 
will not derive much comfort from the ¢ ex- 
ye of the trae doctrine. ‘They will see that, 

fervently believed and acted upon, it must lead 
to auricular confession in some form or other. And 
we need not say that if this exists in some shape 
or other, books of the stamp of ‘The Priest in Absolu- 


tion’ must exist also. The physician must have access to 


his professional manual published by Messrs. Churchill, 
wherein all diseases and their —— are cata- 
The lawyer must have at hand his ‘ Archbold’ 
or ‘Roscoe,’ wherein all forms of crime known to the 
law are set down and minutely described. No considera- 
tions of ae obstruct the thoroughness and 
minuteness of the analysis. E ing must be freely 
ken of, and the manual wi ett 
etal from descending to details. All this good, 
too, we fear, of those who act as “ ghostly counsellors,” 
“spiritual advisers,” “physicians of the soul,” &c. 
They, too, require special tools, manuals which will help 
them to solve dubious problems of casuistry, to put 
searching questions to the stubborn or reticent, and to 
conduct the cross-examination of the souls of their 
flocks. They must have their precedents as well as 
lawyers, their literature of pathology as well as doctors. 
We admit that hitherto Anglicans have abstained from 
carrying out this system ; but is it because it was alien 
to their principles, or because they did perfunctorily and 
inadequately that which they professed todo? 

We y fear that the“ fie, fie ” of the Bishops will not 
exorcise the new spirit that is abroad. The members 
of the wee of the Holy Cross, and many others who 
do not openly profess sympathy with it, will be little 
likely to lay aside a powerful engine, unless in deference 
to oe much stronger than an. addressed to 
them by their ecclesiastical superiors. They well know, 


society, and that but for this weapon they 
would be powerless in quarters where they are supreme. 
It is vain to tell men who feel that every day their 
authority is more widely disputed by the world, to re- 
nounce the use of an agency by which they are per- 
suaded that they can recover lost ground. ak are 
not likely to be deterred from using that which isa 
secret of their power by stories about its abuses. Each 
one will believe that he at least is not the person who 
will put to improper uses a power which he knows to 
be efficacious. We may go a step further, and say that 
a great deal of the popular theology in which the 
Bishops themselves deal is calculated to beget a sort of 
insatiable irresistible craving for the Confessional, and 
that in fact ‘The Priest in Absolution’ meets a want 
which some of its censors have helped to create. We 
refer to that unnatural and unhealthy mental restless- 
ness and torture which some theologians believe to 
be the beginning and end of moral improvement. 
Let us hear what Bentham says on this head :—“The 
effective power of the Confessor being, as the multitude 
and enormity of the sins, real or imagined, of the 
penitent, it is in that respect the interest of the Con- 
fessor that, in the eyes of the penitent, and thence that 
in reality, these sins should be as numerous as possible; 
and thence, for example, it is that without exception or 
distinction, the;words ‘ miserable sinners ’—us miserable 
sinners—are regularly crammed into their mouths; 
that so a perpetual fever, and pe demand for 
opiates, such as the laboratory of the Confessor is fur- 
nished with, may be kept.up.” This is a little too blunt 
and one-sided statement of a serious fact—the fact, viz., 
that much popular theol helps to excite this “‘per- 
petual fever,”’ this iiLregalated state of mental perturba- 
tion. It is idle to try to persuade men and women who 
have been worked up into a state of perilous excitement, 
and who are perplexed and troubled as to every action 
and thought, not to resort to Confession, or not to enter 
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fluences of the time were too strong to allow this reti- 
cence to be observed, and it was almost inevitable that 
what the architect knew so well how to do should at 
last. be as The results gf aoe we *o 
know and are inning to deplore. iation 
koop. sah, ors heptane, 3, nai, Bate 


m 
there is springing up a feeling of regret that o 
teiitinge honda fie kndblead.abowh. ta, acondanen: witlk 
any standard of beauty. in. poevnns Se SS 
grt although perchance you might find that in 
is thi c displayed a beauty and 


Sesey rents. Soecerome For gee Oo a 
ive back his bi hy within these limits, and ra 
down the subsequent of his career to accord with 
hate tetas Wimay cachags be ait at eho 
e ma, of one 
as to the superior beauty of what was done in the thir- 
teenth ee if we properly appreciate the historic 
import of w wae lanes Soe arene ae ee ae 
significance as a part legend, we n 
ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION. willing to let even the most deplorable artistic essays be 
_ Certain eminent members of the architectural profes. rouge ys dy ourece And this reluctance to part with 
sion seem to have been much annoyed by the recent | any of the features of an old building, whatever their 
discussion of the principles of architectural restoration. | artistic claim, is now strengthened by the conviction 
a eee eee that even from the artistic point of view all needless in- 
the Institute of British Architects, Sir Gilbert Scott | terference is mischievous. cleverest restoration in 
almost immediately rose to reply to the youn the world must, in proportion as it is effective or com- 
architect’s strictures. When the debate upon this | plete, tend to destroy the picturesque character of an 
paper was resumed a fortnight later, Sir Gilbert Scott | old building, for the picturesque depends not upon cor- 
again claimed the attention of the meeting by the | rectness and harmony of style, but upon the sense of un- 
delivery of an elaborately-written statement ; and now, | disturbed growth, upon the kind of beauty, in short, 
when discussion has been closed at the Institute, we | that is given less by art than by nature. On the other 
find Sir Gilbert Seott defending himself yet a third | hand, even from the architectural point of view, the 
time in the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine. Mr. Steven- | world is wing every day more sceptical as to the 
son and Mr. Loftie between them have vexed his soul. | value of restorer’s art. If the union between the 
They have wounded his most tender susceptibilities ; for | old and new work is to be complete, it can only be 
whereas he has always believed himself to be the most | done by the sacrifice of the old. It is impossible, as Mr. 
conservative of restorers, they now come forward to | Street aptly observed in his om at the Institute, to 
suggest that he is in fact only one of a band of eminent | give to art-work the of any other time than its 
architects who are gradually destroying the picturesque | Own ; and, therefore, unless the old is rubbed down to 
beauty and the historic significance of our ancient | look like the new, the “ thirteenth century” produc- 
buildings. This su ion that they make involves a | tions of to-day must be essentially as discordant with 
very interesting and important question, which cannot | the real thirteenth workmanship as the most 
be allowed to drop merely because personal suscep- barbarous additions of the intervening centuries. 
tibilities are wounded. It is impossible to move} . These, as we understand them, are the main points of 
about the world without some disturbance of repose, | Mr. Stevenson’s argument, and they are also the points 
and the great and prosperous must not too bitterly | in which the gentlemen composing the Society for the 
complain if the vibration of new ideas reaches even to | Protection of Ancient Buildings have found a common 
ose higher places where they sit enthroned. For in | ground of action. To preserve intact the historic record 
fairness it should be recognised that the ideas of which | which an old building offers, to keep unspoiled its 
Mr. Stevenson so courageously made himself the: ex- | picturesque beauty, and to leave untinkered and un- 
ponent at the Institute are comparatively new, and it is } touched the various architectural features of which it is 
not the fault, though it may perhaps be the misfortune, | composed, these are the objects for which the advocates 
of men like Sir Gilbert Scott if they do not appreciate | of the new order of ideas are contending. And to all of 
the full force and meaning of these ideas. There are, | these objects the principles of restoration as now under- 
indeed, several influences that have tended of late to give | stood are. The question between the one side 
a change of direction to the public interest in ancient | and the other cannot be settled by victories in detail. 
buildings. A little while ago that interest depended in | Even although Mr. Loftie could be proved wrong in 
ed measure upon a newly-awakened enjoyment of | all his instances, and Sir Gilbert Scott always right, and 
¢e architecture as a whole, and more particularly | although the Institute should consider that the fervour 
of a certain period of Gothic architecture. Ancient | of Mr. Street and the sarcasms of Mr. Beresford Hope 
buildings were studied by the light of this new love, | had completely discomfited Mr. Stevenson, yet the public, 
and when there was need for restoration they were | lookingon without much interest in these personal matters, 
restored in accordance with the principles which‘it had | will be apt to perceive that the issue lies deeper, and 
begotten. It is searcely surprising, then, that under | that there is a real distinction between the attitude of the 
these cireumstances taste became a little exclusive, or | profession in eg to restoration and that adopted by the 
that when taste was summoned to guide actions the | new society and Mr. Stevenson. Some of the speakers 
result should have been in some ways destructive. The | at the Institute seemed to be themselves unaware of the 
men who gradually assumed control in the matter of | emphasis they were giving to this distinction by the 
restoration were naturally more careful about what they | tendency of their remarks. Mr. Street, for example, 
loved most than about what they loved least or loved not | justified Sir Gilbert Scott’s work at St. Albans, by 
at all. Their regard for the earlier forms of Gothic mcioanonto thes Resmrey af teers 0S eae 
architecture passed into a constructive and reforming | surely the t defence that could be devised, 
_ phase, and they grew so familiar with the principles of | equally applicable to the worst kind of restoration 
_ Gothic architecture that they began to indulge them- | imaginable. A man who chose to disturb the es of 
selves in the interesting exercise of completing what | his ancestors might chance to find a rose noble in one 
was fragmentary and removing what was inconsistent. | of the tombs, but he would be none the leas: wanting in 
If these experiments of theirs had been kept on } reverence for their remains. But there is another point 
noticeable in Mr. Street’s speech which reveals a deeper 
element of opposition. Behind the kind of taste which 








into particulars, or give details of their doubts, sins, and 
sorrows. To id of ‘The Priest in Absolution’ you 
must dry up the demand for its, sand thle. wal, ragmiae 
meddling with other persons than the members of the 
“Society of the Holy Cross.” 

We ran a to see — opinion would = 
expressed authorities as to legal character 
this book. There is a general agreement that it is im- 
moral in its. tendency. Many a jury might not hesitate 
to find that its use by priests would be noxious to 
the morals of the community. Some Judges might take 
the same view ; and looking to the fact that ‘‘ agreements 

n more persons than one to carry out purposes 
which those Judges regarded as injurious to the public, 
have been held to amount to conspiracies ’’—to quote Sir 
James Stephen—we are Seal troubled as to the 
position of enthusiastic members of the Holy Cross. 



















paper, and reserved for the instruction of their pupils, an |; 
unmixed good would have been the result, but the in- 
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would justify these restorations on artistic grounds lies 
a strong religious sentiment that is even more potent. 
There can be little doubt, broadly speaking, that the 
material support for the modern restoration has 
come less from artistic than from religious enthu- 
siasm. The restorers of Lady chapels, or those 
who support them, retain in greater or less degree 
a belief in the efficacy of Lady chapels. They wish 
to restore not merely the ancient figure of the build- 
ing, but the sikaal that was associated with it. 
They look at the art of the past through the glass of its 
religion, and if they dislike the presence of the later 


work inspired by a classic spirit because of its incon- 
ity with the Gothic structure, they dislike it still more 
ie it came after the reformation. And from this 


point of view we must perforce admit that the restoration 
party are in their right. If they contend, as they have 
a claim to contend, that the requirements of a particular 
ritual are more important than the preservation of the 
historic, picturesque, or architectural interest of an old 
building, there is really no sufficient reply to be made. 
All that we have, then, a right to ask is that these ob- 
jects should be clearly distinguished. Let us not any 
Toni confuse the interests of ritualism and art, and let 
us not pretend that what is really done to satisfy a 
clergyman who wants a fine new church to attract his 
congregation is merely inspired by a feeling of reverence 
for ancient art. 


POETRY. 


ON MR. STANHOPE’s PICTURE OF ‘‘ LOVE AND THE 
MAIDEN ’’. AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Who cometh, maiden, through the myrtle grove, 
What gracious stripling cometh unto thee, 
There mid the full-flushed oleanders P—See, 
He hath a bow of gold, wings as a dove, 
Soul-wings to soar withal far far above 
The level wastes of life, and enter free 
A world more ample and divine ;—ah me, 
Maiden, methinks this stripling should be Love ! 


Ay, thou dost know the advent of the god, 
And a change comes upon thee—such a change, 
So full of tremulous pure light and strange, 
As over-steals the mountain snows untrod 
At daybreak ;—such that awe of sweet surprise, 
And wealth of wonder in those earnest eyes, 
Frank T. Marzrats. 








GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton, ‘ The Princess 
of Thule? §c." 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE ISOBARS. 


It was an eager and an anxious time with our women-folk, 
who began to study the weather-charts in the newspapers, and 
to draw from thence the most dismal forebodings. The air 
was full of isobars: we heard their awful tread. Areas of low 
pressure were lying in wait for us; the barometer curves as- 
sumed in imagination the form of mountainous waves, luring 
us to our doom. And then we had a hundred kind friends 
writing to warn us against this line and that line; until it 
became quite clear that, as we were to be drowned anyhow? 
it did not matter a brass farthing which line we selected. And 
you—you most amiable of persons—who gave us that piece of 





advice about choosing a starboard berth, our blessings on you ! 
It was an ingenious speculation. When two vessels meet in 
mid-Atlantic—which they are constantly doing, and at full 
speed too—it is well known that they are bound to port their 
helm. Very well, argued our sympathetic adviser, porting the 
helm will make your steamer sheer off to starboard, and the 
other vessel, if there is to be a collision, will come crashing 
down on the port side; hence take your berth on the starboard 
side, for there you will be at least a trifle safer. It was a grain 
of comfort. 

But there was one of us who feared none of these things— 
and she was to be the commander and comptroller of the expe- 
dition. She would have faced a dozen of the double-feathered 
arrows thas appeared in the weather-charts. “ Beware the 
awful isobar!” we said to her. 
sticks!” she flippantly answered. And on the strength of her 
having done a bit of yachting now and again, she used solemnly 
to assure Lady Sylvia—on those evenings she spent with us 
then, talking about the preparations for the voyage—that 
there was nothing so delightful as life on the sea. The beau- 
tiful light and changing colour—the constant whirling by of 
the water—the fresh breezes tingling on the cheek—all these 
she described with her eyes aglow; and the snug and comfort- 
able evenings, too, in the ruddy saloon, with the soft light of 
the lamps, and cards, and laughter. Here ensued a battle- 
royal. The first cause of this projected trip of ours was a 
dear friend and near neighbour called Mrs. Von Rosen—though 
we may take the liberty of calling her Boll in these pages— 
and in the days of her maidenhood she once made one of & 
party who drove from London to Edinburgh by the old coach- 
roads, stopping at the ancient inns, and amusing themselves 
not a little by the way. This young lady now stoutly con 
tested that life in a yacht was nothing to life in a phaeton; 
and for her part she declared there was nothing half 50 
beautiful as our sunny English landscapes, far away in the 
heart of the still country, as one drove through them in the 
sweet June days. It was the rude-spoken German ex-lieu- 
tenant who brought ridicule on this discussion by suggesting 
that the two modes of travelling might be combined: apply to 
Father Neptune, livery-stable keeper, Atlantic. ' 

Lady Sylvia was indeed grateful to her kind friend for all the 
attentions shown her at this time. Of course it was as a mere 
pleasure-excursion that we outsiders were permitted to speak of 
this long journey by land and sea. We were not supposed to 
know anything of that cure of a sick soul that our sovereign 
lady had undertaken. Balfour was busy in Parliament. Lady 
Sylvia was very much alone; and she had not been looking 
well of late. These her friends happened to have to make this 
trip to America: the opportunity of the double sea-voyage, 
and of the brisk run through the continent on the other side, 
was not to be thrown away. This was the understood basis 
of the agreement. We were not supposed to know that a 
courageous little woman had resolved to restore the happiness 
of two wedded lives, by taking this poor petted child and 
showing her the kingdoms of the earth, and the hardship and 
misery of human life, and what not. As for Lord Willowby, 
no one knows to this day whether that reticent peer suspected 
anything or not. He was kind enough to say, however, that 
he was sure his daughter was in good hands, and sure, too, that 
she would enjoy herself very much, He deeply regretted that 
he could not ask to be allowed to join the party. We deeply 
regretted that also. But we had to conceal our grief, After 
all, it was necessary his lordship should stay at home, to keep 
down the rabbits. 

The command went forth ; a proclamation from the Admiral- 
in-chief ef the expedition that all ceremonies of leave-taking 
were to be performed within doors and at home; and that she 
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would on no account allow any friend or relative of anyone of 

the party to present himself or herself at Euston Square station, 

much less to go on with us to Liverpool. She was very firm 

on this point ; and we guessed why. It was part of her never- 

failing and anxious thoughtfulness and kindness. Shs would 

have no formal parting between Balfour and his wife take place 

under the observation of alien eyes. When Lady Sylvia met 
us at the station down in Surrey, she was alone, She was 
pale and very nervous; but she preserved much outward 
calmness; and professed to be greatly pleased that at last we 

had fairly started. Indeed, we had more compassion for the 
other young wife who was with us—who was being torn away 
from her two children and sent into banishment in Colorado 

for a whole long year. Our poor Bell could make no effort to 
control her grief. The tears were running hard down her face. 
She sat in a corner of the carriage; and long after we had 
got away from any landmark of our neighbourhood that she 
knew, she was still gazing southward through these bewilder- 
ing tears, as if she expected to see, somewhere over the elms 
in the roseate evening sky, some glorified reflection of her two 
darlings whom she was leaving behind. Her husband said 
- nothing ; but he looked more savage than ever. For the past 
week—seeing his young wife so desperately distressed—he had 
been making use of the most awful language about Colonel 
Sloane and his flocks, and herds, and mines, The poor Colonel 
had done his best. He had left his wealth to this girl simply 
because he fancied she knew less about his life than most of 
her other relatives, and might cherish some little kindly feeling 
of gratitude towards him. Instead of paying for masses for 
his soul, he only asked that this young niece of his should 
remember him. Well, there is no saying what her subsequent 
feelings with regard to him may have been; but in the mean- 
time the feelings of her husband were most pronounced. If he 
prayed for the soul of Five-Ace Jack, it was in an odd sort of 
language. ‘ 

’ The homeless look about that big hotel in Liverpool !—the 
huge trunks, obviously American, in the hall and round the 
doors; the unsettled ‘people wandering around the rooms, all 
intent on their own private schemes and interests. What care 
had they for the childless mother and the widowed wife who 
sat—a trifle mute, no doubt—at our little dinner-table, and 
who only from time to time seemed to remember that they 
were starting away on a pleasure excursion? The manager of 
the trip did her best to keep us all cheerful, and again and 
again referred to the great kindness of the owners of our noble 
ship, who had taken some little trouble in getting for us 
adjacent cabins. 


The next day was hot and sultry, and when we went down 
to the side of the river to have a look at the ship that was to 
carry our various fortunes across the Atlantic, we saw her 
through a vague silvery haze that in no way diminished her 
size. And, indeed, as she lay there, out in mid-stream, she 
seemed more like a floating town than a steamer. The bulk 
of her seemed enormous, Here and there were smaller craft— 
wherries, steam-launches, tenders, and what not; and they 
seemed like so many flies hovering on the surface of the 
water when they came near that majestic ship. Our timid 
women-folk began to take courage. They did not ask 
whether their berths were on the starboard side. They spoke 
no more of collisions. And as Queen T., as some of us called 
her, kept assuring them that their apprehensions of sea- 
sickness were entirely derived from their experiences on 
board the wretched and detestable little Channel boats, and 
that it was quite impossible for any reasonable Christian 
person to think of illness in the clean, bright, beautiful saloons 
and cabins of a first-class trans-Atlantic steamer, they plucked 


up their spirits somewhat, and did not sigh more than twice a 
minute. 

It was about three in the afternoon that we stepped on 
board the tender. There was a good deal of cerebral excite. 
ment abroad among the small crowd. People stared at each 
other in a nervous, eager manner, apparently trying to guess 
what had brought each other to such a pass. Leaving out of 
view the cheery commercial traveller, who was making 
facetious jokes, and exchanging pocket-knives and pencils 
with his friends, there was scarcely a face on board that did 
not suggest some bit of a story, and often that seemed to be 
tragic enough. There was a good deal of covert crying. And 
there was a good deal of boisterous racket in our quarter, 
chiefly proceeding from our young German friend, who was 
determined to distract the attention of his wife and of her 
gentle companion from this prevailing emotional business, and 
could think of no better plan than pretending to be angry 
over certain charges in the hotel bill, the delay in starting the 
tender off, and a dozen other ridiculous trifles, 

Then we climbed up the gangway, and reached the deck 
of the noble and stately ship, passing along the row of 
stewards, all mustered up in their smart uniforms, until we 
made our way into the great saloon, which was a blaze of 
crimson cloth and shining gold and crystal. 

“And this is how they cross the Atlantic!” exclaimed 
Queen T., who treasured revengeful feelings against the 
Channel steamers. 

But that was nothing to her surprise when we reached our 
three cabins, which we found at the end of a small corridor. 
The yellow sunlight—yellowed by the haze hanging over the 
Mersey—was shining in on the brightly-painted wood, the 
polished brass, the clean little curtains of the berths; and 
altogether showed that, whatever weather we might have in 
crossing, nothing was wanting to ensure our comfort—not even 
an electric bell to each berth—so far as these snug and bright 
little cabins were concerned. Von Rosen was most anxious 
that we should continue our explorations of these our new 
homes. He was most anxious that we should at once begia 
unpacking the contents of our smaller bags, and placing them 
in order in our respective cabins. What had we to doon 
deck? We had no relatives or friends to show over the ship. 
There was nothing but a crowd up there—staring all over the 
place. We ought to make those preparations at once; so that 
we should have plenty of time subsequently to secure from the 
purser good seats at the dinner-table, which should remaia 
ours during the voyage. 

A loud bell rang up on deck. 

“ Confound it!” cried the lieutenant, as if he would try to 
drown the noise with his own voice. “I have brought my 
latch-key with me! What do I want with a latch-key in 
America ?” 

But when that bell rang, our Queen T. turned—just for a 
moment—a trifle pale. 

“‘ Lady Sylvia,” said she, “ would you not like to go up on 
deck, to see the ship get up her anchor ? ” 

We knew why she wanted the young wife to go on deck; 
and we were inwardly indignant that the poor thing should be 
subjected to this gratuitous cruelty. Was she not suffering 
enough herself, that she should be made the spectator of the 
sufferings of others? But she meekly assented; and we fol- 
lowed too. | 

It was a strange scene that this crowd on deck presented, 
now that the ringing of another bell had caused a good many 
of the friends and relatives of passengers to leave the large 
ship and take their stand on the paddle-boxes of the tender. 
At first sight it seemed rather a merry and noisy crowd. 
Messages were being called out from the one vessel to the 
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other ; equally loud jokes were being bandied; missiles, which 
turned out to be keepsakes, were being freely hurled through 
the air and more or less deftly caught. But this was not the 
aspect of the crowd that the monitress of Lady Sylvia wished 
to put before her eyes, There were other ceremonies going on. 
The mute hand-shake—the last look—the one convulsive 
tremor that stopped a flood of tears with a heart-breaking sob 
these were visible enough. And shall we ever forget the 
dazed look in the face of that old man with the silvery hair as 
he turned away from bidding good-by to a young woman’ 
apparently his daughter? He did not seem quite to under- 
stand what he was doing. One of the officers assisted him by 
the arm as he stepped on to the gangway; he looked at-him 
in a vague way, and said, “Thank you—thank you; good- 
by,” to him. Then there was a middle-aged man, with a bit 
of black cloth round his hat, But why should one recall these 
moments of extreme human misery? If it was necessary that 
Lady Sylvia should drink this bitter draught—if it was 
necessary that she should have pointed out to her something 
of what real and definite sorrows and agonies have to be 
borne in life—why should these things be put before anyone 
else? The case of Lady Sylvia, as every woman must per- 
ceive, was quite exceptional. Is it for a moment to be ad- 
mitted that there could be in England any other woman—or, 
let us say, any small number of other women—who, being far 
too fortunately circumstanced, must needs construct for them- 
selves wholly imaginary grievances and purely monomaniacal 
wrongs, to the distress equally of themselves and their friends ? 
The present writer, at all events, shrinks from the responsibility 
of putting forward any such allegation. He never heard of any 
such women. Lady Sylvia was Lady Sylvia; and if she was 
exceptionally foolish, she was undergoing exceptional punish- 
ment. 

Indeed she was crying very bitterly, in a stealthy way, as 
the great ship on which we stood began to move slowly and 
majestically down the river. The small and noisy tender had 
steamed back to the wharf, its occupants giving us many a 
farewell cheer so long as we were within earshot. And now 
we glided on through a thick and thundery haze that gave a 
red and lurid tinge to the coast we were leaving. There wasa 
talk about dinner ; but surely we were to be allowed time to bid 
good-by toEngland? Farewell—farewell! The words were 
secretly uttered by many an aching heart. 

Tt was far from bsing a joyful feast, that dinner; though 
Von Rosen talked a great deal, and was loud in his praises of 
everything—of the quick, diligent service and pleasant de- 
meanour of the stewards, of the quality of the hock, and the 
profusion of the carte. The vehement young man had been all 
over the ship; and seemed to know half the people on board 
already. 

“Oh, the captain!” said he. “He is a famous fellow—a 
fine fellow—his name is Thompson. And the purser, too, 
Evans—he is a capital fellow—but he is in twenty places at 
once. Oh, do you know, Lady Sylvia, what the officers call 
their servant who waits on them ?” 

Lady Sylvia only looked her inquiry: the pale, beautiful face 
was dazed with grief. 

“ Mosquito !—I suppose because he plagues them. And you 
can have cold baths—salt water—every morning. And there 
will be a concert in a few evenings—for the Liverpool Sea- 
man’s Home—Bell, you will sing for the concert ? ” 

And so the young man rattled on, doing his best to keep the 
women-folk from thinking of the homes they were leaving 
behind. But how could they help thinking, when we got up on 
deck after dinner, and stood in the gathering dusk? England 
had gone away from usaltogether. There was nothing around 


us but the rushing water—leaden-hued—with no trace of 
phosphorescent fire in it; and the skies overhead were dismal 
enough, We stayed on deck late that night, talking to each 


| other—about everything except England. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ART. 
P ical Histhetics. By Grant Allen, B.A, London: Henry 
a King and Co, 7 

Among the branches of human activity which the 
A ereagpet ghopicious 5a destined to. smanae 

e fine arts certainly have a place. In of this 
we need refer only to the work of a single living oe, 
logist, H. Helmholtz. Of the importance of this thinker’s 
physiological contributions to theory of musical art 
it is unnecessary to Mr. Ellis’s excellent trans- 
lation of Helmholtz’s work, recently reviewed in these 
pages, will, it is to be hoped, have rendered English 
readers familiar with the splendid esthetic of 
these researches. It may not be so widely known that 
this same physiologist has recently published an in- 
structive essay, illustrating the bearing of optical science 
on the art of painting. This invasion of the region of 
esthetics by natural science will be rded as an evil 
by all those who sup that this territory should be 
enfolded in a mist of super-subtle metaphysical fancy. 
To those, however, who ask for a clear and well-defining 
daylight in all domains of inquiry, the new direction of 
physiological labour will be welcome. If anything is 
likely to supply a firm objective basis for msthetic rules 
it is physiological science. Mr. Grant Allen distinctly 
recognises this, and his volume is a valuable attempt to 
add to the physiological foundations of art. 

Our author begins with a timely protest against the 
unscientific idea, apparently countenanced by Mr, Rus-. 
kin, that the pleasures of art are not susceptible of exact 
explanation. He holds that msthetic enjoyments, like 
all other pleasures, may be brought under simple prin- 
ciples or laws of nervous action. Moreover, goes 
further, and, by help of the new science of organic 
evolution, seeks to explain how it is that our nervous 
system has become so constituted as to respond in a 
pleasurable or painful manner to the various sensory 
stimuli. In this way he hopes to arrive at a complete 
answer to the question regarded as insoluble by Mr. 
Ruskin :—“ Why do we receive pleasure from some 
forms and colours and not from others ? ” 

The physiological method of study cannot as yet be 
safely carried into the discussion of art-effects beyond 
the simple sensations of tone, colour, &. The yee 
logical conditions of the more complex delights of in- 
tellect and — are not as yet accessible. It isa 
question, indeed, whether as yet the physiological 
method is adequate to Be sh all the ssthetic 

leasure of tone and colour, and their combinations, 
his, however, is the task which Mr. Allen sets before 
himself. He devotes the greater part of his space to 
the elementary pleasures of art, illustrating these, as is 
fitting, by a general review of the phenomena of 
pleasure and pain in the lower bodily regions and in 
the various senses. Following most recent writers on. 
the subject, he connects pain with the destructive or 
injurious action of an organ, pleasure with the normal 
action corresponding to the amount of en stored up 
at the time. He very ingeniously seeks eden a rela- 
tion between the degree of pleasure of an organ and 
the infrequency of its action. Thus he reasons that the 
fullest-and deepest enjoyments are those of the palate 
and of the reproductive organs, these being the most 
intermittent in their actions. Mr. Allen however, 
that the amount of pleasure realisable by an organ is in 
determined by the size of its nervous connexions. 

At least, this we take to be his meaning when he speaks 
of the strongest pleasures as those “of the greatest 
nervous organs.” It is noticeable that the writer uses 
the term “organ” somewhat loosely, sometimes con- 











fining it to the particular nervous centre and its peri- | 


sometimes including under it the 


peripheral organ (as stomach or muscle) which is thus | 


regulated. It is, of course, important to draw a dis- 
tinction between these two ideas, since the la organ 
(e.g. the liver) is not necessarily the most richly sup- 
plied with nerves. 

After formulating the general nervous conditions of 
pleasure and pain, Mr. Allen to account for 
these by means of the doctrine of evolution. As Mr. 
Spencer has shown, the maintenance of the ism 
requires that actions which are destructive should be 
avoided, and this is secured within the region of con- 
scious action by the concomitance of pain with such 
actions. It also requires that normal and beneficial 
actions should be executed by the organism, and this 
again is secured within the same limits by the con- 
comitance of pleasure with such actions. It is here 
assumed that evolution is capable of slowly differentiatin 
such a set of ns as the nervous system, of whi 
the destructive action should yield as its. conscio 
equivalent a feeling of pain, while its normal exercise 
should prodace a feeling of pleasure. But this is not 
all. Mr. Allen calls attention to the eral con- 
sensus among the several parts of the nervous 
system, owing to which external substances which 
excite certain nerves pleasurably are at the same 
time such as act beneficially on other parts of the 
nervous organism. Thns, for example, he dwells 
on the fact that by far the largest number of bodies 
having agreeable sapid qualities are such as are nutri- 
tive. This consensus is explained by our author, after 
the example of Mr. Spencer, as the result of evolution 
which has gradually differentiated certain branches of 
nerve (e.g. the ) whose pleasurable and 


painfal action serves as an index of ties of 


bodies useful or injurious to the organism. Here it is 
clear a much assumption is made, Mr. Allen 
has already told us that a nervous organ can only yield 
pleasure when its own action is normal and non- 
destructive. We must suppose, therefore, that evolution 
is capable of modifying 

number of ways so that its self-sustaining 
destroying action shall d to given prot 
external substances—for example, the chemi 


ies of 


ties supposed to underlie the sapid qualities of eats | 
interest too high a place in pai 
fundamental es se 


and bitter. There are two ways in which we may con- 
ceive this to be effected. First of all, the substance or 
tissue of the nerves may be changed-so that its pleasur- 
able action shall answer to the particular external 
imulus. This view is involved in the celebrated doc. 
trine of the specific en of the different nerves which 
teaches that each class of nerve-fibres has its own pecu- 
liar fanction as conditioned by its inherent nature. Mr. 
Allen adopts this doctrine. The other way of conceiv- 
ing the process of differentiation is by supposing that 
while the nervous substance remains unchanged, its 
ipheral connexions, that is, the various apparatus 
which external actions are transmitted to the 
nerves (for example, the structuresof the eye and the ear) 
become gradually modified. This way of conceiving the 
subject is necessitated if, with Professor Wundt and 
Mr. Lewes, we reject the doctrine of specific energies. 
We do not say which is the more easily conceived 
of the two alternative processes here involved. We 
simply wish to call attention to the fact, sometimes a 
to be forgotten, that the evolutionist’s theory of the 
is of our several classes of pleasures involves very 
assumptions respecting the capabilities of evolution 
in modifying concurrently the activities of the various 
divisions of the nervous system. 

It is now time to to Mr. Allen’s special subject— 
the wsthetic ied” He marks er off na a 
pleasures by the circumstance that they are not direc 

codes ih life-serving functions. The reader will 
have already been made familiar with this idea by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘Principles of Psychology.” Mr. 


Allen’s review of the different senses with the object of 
ining the conditions of pleasurable action of each, 
as well as their esthetic character, that is, their degree 


art, to enter into it in an ideal or 
‘He carries out his definition of msthetic pleasure with 


the nervous substance in a/| 
and self- | 
by which are meant 


those of touch, which, as sensations, are tiene 
° ; 


great consistency, going so far as to assert 
pleasures of eating must not even be in 
since these are ated with life-serving functi 
sa ap to us to savour a little of cism 

e 
eating, of the coarser kind, are to be excluded from art 
only so far as we are unable to disguise their disagree- 
able iments, In other cases they 
legitimately admitted. Mr, Allen recognises 
esthetic pleasures are such as can easily be 
among a number of and considers that 
characteristic follows from the differentia which he 
in the foreground of his definition. Thus his 


shared 
this 

ts 
ion 


| of wsthetic enjoyment does not materially differ from 


OE a ws book is mata aa ith th eral 
r. Allen’s y with the 
theory of pleasure and pain, and the distin ishing 
marks of esthetic pleasure as illustrated throughout the 
scale of the sensations. He does not carry his investi- 
gation of the conditions of pleasure into the more com- 
plex forms of art enjoyment. He does indeed give us a 
chapter on the co-operation of the intellect in wssthetic 
pleasure, and another on the ideal or emotional factor in 
art. Yet he touches these subjects very lightly, and 
only, as it would seem, to give an appearance of com- 
pleteness to his outline of the psychology of art. It 
strikes us that the author does not sufficiently recognise 


the of the intellectual and the emotional 
in what is called the sensuous side of art-i ion. 
, the inadequacy of his physiological 


on of the effects of colours and their combina- 
tions. Possib , if Mr. Allen carries his esthetic studies 


further, he be led to ap more the com. 
plexity of art, and to discover the of treat~ 


ing esthetic sensation apart from esthetic perception 


The two concluding chapters on the Imitative Arts, 
en sculpture, and poetry, 
do not appear to us to contribute much to the under. 
standing of these arts. We think Mr. Allen s plot- 
ing, and ks the 

tinction between arts which 
sent the co-existent and the successive so well defined 
by Lessing. We should have liked Mr. Allen to explain 
more fully what he means by plot-interest, when he 
of certain pieces of scul , a8 the Laocoon, as 
g “acertain amount of this feeling” (p. 238). 
We do not quite understand how far Mr. Allen 

would exclude sexual feeling from poetry. On 

261 he seems to do so in the most unqua 

manner on the ground that it “falls short of ssthetic 
disinterestedness ;” yet on page 274 ee of 
“that loveliest of love-poems ‘Acme ’ Septi- 
mius,’” which he characterises as “the full outburst 
of hot, untrammelled youth in an that was not 
ashamed of mere sensual display.” It seems to us that 
Mr. Allen, to be consistent, ought’ not to have used the 
term “lovely ”’ for a poem which in his view offends 
against the essential conditions of ssthetic delight. We 
think he would do well to go into this rather intricate 
question a little more deeply than he does. Such an 
investigation would sista show how hard it is to 
apply any single principle of wsthetic pleasure without 
erence to other principles which are to cross it 
and to conflict with it. . Allen is hardly less hasty 
in banishing the ludicrous from as invariably 
incompatible with the sublime, which he regards as a 
leading element in (p. 270). These occasional 
crudities of mattetis, jullznos make one regret the 
fact, frankly avowed by the author, that he is no 
devotee of art. A acquaintance with the highest 
developments of art would certainly have led to greater 
care in laying down rules for mssthetic _—- Ia 
some cases a peculiarity of personal feeling seems to 
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cloud the writer’s perception, as when he says (p. 191) 
that photographs are in point of delicacy “a poor substi- 
tute for paintings or steel engravings.” It is to be 
added that Mr. Allen does not appear to have made 


himself familiar with the best recent discussions of 


esthetic subjects. A more careful study of what has 
been said by previous English writers—not to speak of 
German sad rench sstheticians—would certainly have 
saved him from many of the hasty and inaccurate ob- 
servations which mar his book. Mr. Allen’s style is 
clear and attractive. Its chief fault is an excessive 
leaning to technical expressions, as “‘ differential” for 
“ different,” &c. Mr. Spencer bas hardly prepared the 
world for such a closely-packed series of abstrusities as 
we have in the following sentence (p. 16) :—‘‘The 
organism being perpetually disintegrated by slow 
degrees, as its de-energised constituents are cast off and 
excreted, requires to be supplied with fresh integrable 
energy-yielding matter.” In conclusion, we would 
cordially recommend Mr. Allen’s work as very sugges- 
tive reading, though we must confess that it does not 
appear to us to be a masterly handling of its subject. 


HOSPITAL ORGANISATION. 

On Hospital Organisation ; with Special Reference to the Organisa- 

tion of Hocuels for Children. By’ Oharlee wow M.D. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1877. 

As a class, rich people have probably always been 
ready to give a pene of their wealth to help the 
poor ; but in no other age than our own have they shown 
the same unremitting earnestness in striving to com- 
prehend and alleviate the physical and moral necessities 
of the needy and the ignorant. Whatever the motives 
may be which induce men and women to expend their 
best energies in cultivating this modern form of charity, 
and however far the results of their labours may occa- 
sionally fall short of their expectations, the community 
at large owes them, none the less, a publi - 
tude, since it needs but a slight acquaintance with the 
principles of political economy to understand, that every- 
thing which tends to diminish want, ing, and 
ignorance is a gain, not merely to the individuals suc- 
coured, but to the whole body of the State. It would, 
however, be absurd to assume that abstract considera- 
tions of national expediency exert any direct practical 
influence on our charitable actions. We most of us 

practise charity from sentiment rather than reason, and 
allow ourselves to be drawn by our sympathies towards 
special objects, and forms of suffering. This is forcibl 
shown in the present day in the universal interest whic 
is felt in every scheme that aims at the welfare of poor 
children, and which is so profound and comprehensive 
that it oy almost be regarded as a characteristic of 
ourage. Not merely in London, but in every part of 
the country, side by side with schools, we see refuges, 
homes, and hospitals starting up, the special objects of 
which are to succour the children of the poor. As 
might be expected, institutions such as these, if not 
always originated by women, are generally almost ex- 
clusively under their control. Most men will be dis- 
a to regard this condition of things as the very best 

hat could be conceived, and to admit that, in the tendin 
of suffering children, women have found a noble sad 
suitable sphere for their devotion and activity. But the 
more generously the public responds to the frequent calls 
made uponthem for pecuniary help in favour of institutions 
of this nature, the more important it is to arrive at clear 
views in regard to the best means of conducting these 
charities, in order to secure the largest amount of good 
to those whom they are intended to benefit. 

At the present time, most of our smaller hospitals for 
children are conducted very much as their respective 
managers deem best; with or without system, as the 
case may be. This is the more to be regretted, because, 
notwithstanding the disinterested zeal and unwearied 
devotion, which so pre-eminently distinguish the majority 
of those who have voluntarily assumed the anxious 
task of conducting hospitals for children, these qualities 





are, as a matter of fact, not always combined with any 
practical experience or special training. On this account, 
nothing could be better timed than the appearance of 
Dr. West’s little work on Hospital isation. 
From his eminence in his profession, and his ability as. 
a writer, all that he has to say on the m ment of 
institutions intended for the reception of the sick is 
entitled to respectful attention ; but there is no subject 
in to which his opinion deserves to carry greater 
weight, than the question of the organisation of hospitals. 
for children. 

It is perhaps not too much to assert that there are 
few, if any, men, who are practically better acquainted 
than himself with the subject on which he writes. Long 
before delicately-nurtured women had begun to follow 
the tending of poor sick children as a fashion, or as the 
vocation of their lives, Dr. West had conceived, and 
carried out the preject which gave to the metropolis its 
first hospital for children. During the quarter of a 
century which has intervened between the founding, by 
him, of that institution in Ormond Street and its present 
prosperous maturity, he has gratuitously devoted to it 
all the time and attention that a constantly increasing 
practice left at his own disposal. | 

Considering this long and intimate association, it is 
deeply to be regretted that circumstances should have 
occurred to deprive the Children’s Hospital of the 
benefit of his invaluable care and supervision. The 
present is, however, not the place to enter into the 
merits of the case. We have here only to do with the 
book before us, for which we are indebted to the in- 
creased leisure which his retirement from the institution 
has afforded him, and which can scarcely be too strongly 
commended to the notice of all who are interested in. 
the question of hospital management. Dr. West begins 
by describing the system generally followed in our 
hospitals; compares our methods with those pursued in 
France, where such institutions are under public or 
Governmental control, instead of being governed, as with 
us, by general committees of the subscribers; and 
concludes the first part of his work by a comprehensive 
review of the multitudinous bearings of that much- 
debated question ‘‘ whether nursing in hospitals should 
be conducted by religious sisterhoods, and be left under 
their control; or whether it should be ned by 
paid lay-servants, acting directly under medical direc- 
tion?” The chapters devoted to these subjects will be 
found to contain a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion in reference to the manner in which the system of 
nursing by sisterhoods has worked in France, and the 
opinions which have been held in to it by devout 

tholics, from the time of the foundation of the earliest 
nursing order, in 1217, to the present day. 

The latter half of Dr. West’s book is devoted to the 
consideration of special details referring to hospitals for 
children; the earlier part of the work dealing with 
general principles of hospital ent. After a 
careful perusal of these two distinct sections of the 
subject, it is impossible to deny that, however much 
Englishmen may prefer to follow their own independent 
ways, there is great room for improvement in the 
methods generally adopted amongst us for the manage- 
ment of our hospitals, and that on this point we might 
take some useful hints from our neighbours across the 
Channel. The great evil of our system of private 
government for hospitals seems to be that there is no 
efficient responsible head; the general committee—in- 
cluding the chairman—being chosen, not for their 
assumed practical acquaintance with the working of the 
machinery which theyare called upon to regulate, but 
simply because they may happen to have subseribed 
liberally to the funds of the institution. Hence, when, 
as is almost inevitable, differences arise between the 
medical, the nursing, and the economic departments, 
there is no authority to which final appeals can be made. 
As a means of lessening this evil, Dr. West suggests 
that the continental system—now , adopted in our i 
larger endowed metropolitan hospitals—of having a paid 
resident * Director,” should be extended to all homes 
and hospitals without exception. In France this officer, 
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whose right and duty it is to see and know everything 
ments of the 


that happens in each of the three depart 


institution, is responsible to the ‘ Conseil Général de 
Y Administration des Hépitaux,” but in England his 


responsibility must of necessity be to the general com- 
mittee, or governing body. It is not to be denied that an 
officer of this kind would need to be 


is to enforce exact obedience to the regulations laid 
down by the superior powers, and yet keep peace be- 


tween the members of the triad which now controls the 


destinies of most English hospitals. But if Dr. West 
has not. overdrawn 
supremacy, which agitate the three departments of 
medicine, economics, and nursing, in an ordinary hospital, 
we think the sooner they are all brought under the sway 
of a dictator the better it will be for all parties con- 
cerned. 

There can be no question that a large proportion of 
the difficulties belonging to the management of our 
hospitals, arises from the circumstance that many of 
those engaged in performing the labours of those insti- 
tutions—having given their services voluntarily and 

tuitously—consider themselves justified in acting in- 
ependently of. pre-existing rules and restrictions. As 
some check to the evil results which such a condition of 
things is likely to engender, Dr. West lays it down as a 
rule without exception, ‘“‘ that no one should be a 
pointed to a post of responsibility in any hospital, with- 
out satisfactory proof of previous training in a capacit 
the same in its nature with that of the office for whic 
he, or she is a candidate.” To the absence of any such 
preliminary experience on the part,of some of the officials 
we may probably ascribe that lavish, although, no doubt, 
well meant method of housekeeping at present adopted 
in the Ormond Street Children’s pital, where each 
little patient is made to cost daily 13 per cent. more than 
each patient at the Lendon Hospital, (where five-sixths 
of those received are adults, and wherea number of 
accidents are admitted) ;and 17 per cent. more than 
at the Westminster i It is evident that where 
such ies can exist in the mode-of dealing with 
the funds of charitable institutions, there ia.no definite 
tem pursued ; and hence it becomes arr 2 
the patrons of the three hospitals referred to, to 
examine for themselves the reports, published of their 
ive annual expenditure, that they may be able to 
arrive at some definite conclusion in regard to the causes 
which have led to these differences of outlay. As long 
as hospitals are under the virtually irresponsible control 
of private bodies, those, whose pecuniary help sup 
these institutions, can have no guarantee that the 
sufferers whom they desire to benefit may not be under- 
fed, or overfed, stinted, or pampered, according to the 
individual views of doctors or nurses, » 


GERMAN LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 
[First Notice.] 
German Letters on English Education. By Dr. L. Wiese. Trans- 
mee by L. Schmitz, LL.D. London: W. Collins, Sons, and 


Whilst reading this book we are haunted throughout 


by the feeling that Dr. Wiese would like to say more 


n his patriotism, and perhaps his ex-official position, 
allow of. The predominating idea throughout is that, 
whilst we in England are clamouring more and more for 
State supervision in educational matters, the Germans 
are tending in exactly the oppo direction, and “ are 
making successful efforts to limit the predominating in- 
fluence of monarchica! officialism.” It is true that he 
points out the difference between a Government con- 
trolled by the people and a Government which con- 
trols the people; and yet, whilst the independence of 
the British youth commands his unqualified admiration, 
he endeavours to claim a higher place for duty than for 
freedom. That duty and respect for authority should 


occupy the highest position in the code of morality 


of an 
almost superhuman amount of tact and discretion, if he 


is picture of the struggles for 






. dependence, ene 


in a State like Prussia is natural enough; and in 
trying to show that the freest of nations. assigns 
that virtue the highest place also, Dr. Wiese is indirectly. . 
lecturing a German public. This leads him into an 
ent that is strangely at variance with in 

England at least. He says (page 19) :—*“ m 
and right are ae ideas ; and however strongly 
and vividly an Englishman may feel both, still ho 
assigns a higher place to duty. One may hear people 
reason about this in some such manner as the following. 
. is more ancient than right; the latter presupposes. 
the former; the sense of right and the claim to it does 
not (sic) arise until man feels and knows himself to be 
an independent being, and consequently it arises after 
the sense of duty, which has been his guide even before.” 
That is to say, according to Dr. Wiese, that children 
are born witha complete knowledge of the Catechism 
and the Ten Commandments, and have no idea of their 
rights till they have arrived at man’s estate, and cry out 
“Bareka! Cogito, ergo sum!’’ We wonder whether Dr.. 
Wiese ever tried to take away a cake from its owner of 
some twelve months old, or ever heard the 
howl with which two years defends its horse and cart 
from its aggressor of three. We have; and our idea of 
babyhood up to three is that it claims a right, not only to 
the moon, but to everything it can see, touch, or reach ; 
and that the great battle in which so many parents. 
ignominiously succumb consists in the correction of this 
infantile error, and the instilment of that idea of duty 
to themselves, to each other, and those in authority, 
which Dr. Wiese would have us believe precedes and. 
conditions the ideas of right and freedom. If Dr. 
Wiese really meant this, it would be too absurd to 
refute. But we must read between the lines, He 
means that the parents and the State duty and 
respect for authority as preceding right in the case of 
their children ak subjects. That is essentially a 
Prussian view of the question, and Dr. Wiese himself 
shows that it does not. apply to England when he says 
(p. 26) that “im Eng the hi importance is 
attached aa to the independence and free action of the 
in ” 

In short, whether he so or no, Dr. Wiese admires 

which the freedom. Ys 


the jealousy with and imdependence 
of thvindividual-onn..guaried im England, as much as 


he deplores the trammels imposed. upon the German 
the bosvamenstte setonns ot State, This, with the 
evils and advantages of the Englis Sek Gores eee 
of education, forms the gist of his work. the 
same time, however, his officialism frequently breaks. 
forth, and he supports the Prussian against the English 
system in cases where we should be inclined to take 
uite an opposite view. For instance, he states (page 28) 
t merchants and men of business assured him that, 
with few exceptions, young men who had come to them. 
from German middle-class schools (Realschulen) were 
superior to a a in ne a of, 
languages geography, and in general prov , 
selves by their school iettuing to have become more use- 
ful than English lads of the same age. No doubt the 
merchant fully appreciates the advantages of a 
which provides him with a supply of patient, > 
obedient, painstaking clerks, who through the. 
mechanical drudgery of routine with most admirable 
rseverance; but he. would be very sorry indeed 
r his own children to sacrifice their exuberant. in- 
, initiativeness, and ambition to 
those qualities which are so desirable at the bo 
of the ladder. And when Dr. Wiese says that the 
above advantages form the reason why boys are 
+ ae STMT. SON SP, eR to be edu. 
ca e omits i » wit e ic 
these English espn the ear aa the bee a 
all their masters, and a nuisance to the town or village 
where they are, in consequence of their independent 
ways, prejudices, and habits. There are many schools 
in Germany that will not take eee boys at any 
price. We know of one where 500/. per annum was 
offered to the director to take charge of one, but he 
refused. Nor, generally speaking, are the boys benefited 
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by their education abroad. Some of them learn the 
language more or less thoroughly, but the majority do 


establishment receives a letter far from flatter- 
ing to eee diesen education y- We 
i j on the personal 


milk. Seu Uke Nicted of este eltion ¢ telson wal 
ie ‘ 


education are two different things, eae colnet 
sufficiently distinguished in comparing t 
But of this hereafer. 

On 44 Dr. Wiese, as might be expected, 
richly anata the Prussian system of education being 
regarded simply, or chiefly, as part of the military 
machine. And, indeed, it = not so dog the — 
generally imagi but to a far ter ree. More 
and more, Sa urd "tied plnaillion Valet subdrdinated 
to the exi i the military service, not to increase 
the extent of knowledge in each individual, but rather 
to restrict it by tly raising the standard of the 
examinations in subjects which are useless to the great 
masses, and require much more time and study than they 
can afford to devote to them, such as classics and 
abstruse mathematics. As in Hngland the higher 
appointments in the army were reserved for men of 
wealth, so in Germany wealth of knowledge coe 
the aristocracy from inundation by the middle and 
lower classes. Gold was the key to military rank in 
England, abstruse knowledge—which costs —is the 
key to military rank in Germany, so that the difference, 
as far as the middle classes are concerned, between 
the English system of purchase and the German system 
is not so Mic oc after all. The difference in a 
military sense, of course, is great; the Germans secure 
at least a certain kind of intelligence. They keep 
their ranks exclusive, both of poor men and of dunces ; 
we kept them exclusive at the risk of a rich man’s 
being intelligent or not. 

For these reasons, and in consequence of too many 
passing the Hinjihrige Freiwilligen Examen (the one- 
eee examination) the standard has been raised 

year to ially, as we have already said, 


in classics and mathematics. This has, of course, forced ' 


the private schools to devote more time to Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics than formerly; and when complaints 
are made of the system of compulsory service, and the 
loss of time in consequence, these complaints do not 
refer to the one year of actual service half so much as 
to the time spent in acquiring the knowledge requisite 
to pass the examination—much of it knowledge of but 
the smallest benefit to the professional or mercantile 
classes, or, for the matter of that, to any other class. 
This is where the shoe pinches in Germany ; but Dr. 
Wiese - nothing about that. No, because he makes 
it for other people, and does not wear it himself; or, 
for the reasons already stated, and for which we can 
make every allowance, cannot bring himself to point it 
out. But notwithstanding this enforced reticence, his 
real admiration of the lish system of developing 
freedom, self-reliance, and independence, breaks out 
curiously in his denunciation of the Kindergarten 

and the Frobel Society. Therein we quite agree 

with him, although closely acquainted with Frébel and 
his family, and great admirers of the man. But to 
establish an indefinite number of Kindergarten without 
@ Frébel for each is equivalent to founding a Rugby in 
town without its Arnold. The one is impossible 
without the other. Another point also to which Dr. 
Wiese does not refer, or but very tenderly, is the pro- 
minent part played by the clergy in the control of the 
elementary schools. e friction between Pfarrer and 
Schullehrer (parson and schoolmaster) is generally 
very considerable, especially in the villages, and is 


increase since the cl have been invested 


with greater powers of control; and still greater is 


| this the case in the Lehrer-Seminarien or training 


colleges for teachers. But, after all, we are quite 
content to accept Dr. Wiese’s opinion of the German 
system of education as conveyed in the following 
words (p. 266) :—‘ Formerly the head masters had the 
double task of drawing up the plan of instruction and 
seeing it carried into effect; at present, so far as 
struction is concerned, they have only the latter task. 
Exactly so. In Prussia the State determines what shall 
be the knowledge of the different classes under its rule ; 
and the wishes of the — regarding their children’s 
instruction are carried out only in proportion to the 
control exercised by them over the Government. Such 

ing Dr. Wiese’s opinion, it is rather strange that he 
should not have taken any notice of such establishments. 


2F e 


in Germany where the qualities he so much admires— - 


individual: dence and self reliance—are developed, 
even at the cost of Greek and Latin, and, toa certain ex~- 
tent, in spite of the Government system and in opposition 
to it. Buta consideration of this matter, and of the 
German and English systems of tuition, we must reserve 
for a future notice. 


PHILARETE CHASLES. 
Mémoires de Philaréte Chasles. In Two Volumes. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 1877. 

Literature has its viveurs and its workers; those who 
come in at the vintage time—those who toil in the vine- 
yard. Philaréte Chasles belonged to both, but less to 
those who produce than to those who enjoy. As 
Heine’s obnoxious Englishman made Paris his pleasure- 
house, Italy his garden, London his library, Germany 
his grove, so was Philaréte Chasles intellectual bon 
vivant, student, philosopher, dilettante—a citizen of the 
world of letters. 

Born at Mainvilliers, near Chartres, the greater part 
of his early days were spent at Poiffonds, in Beance, and 


at the old Hotel Flavenconrt, in the Isle de Cité, now’ 


demolished and ced by the Ecole Normale. There 


lived also Prosper Merimée’s father, as did an uncle of 


Sainte-Beuve. Philaréte Chasles’s father, who was 
among the fiercest enemies of Louis XVI., educated 
him on his own principles, and, as he himself says, as 
though he would make a “ Republic” ofhim. He was, 
at the age of fifteen, apprenticed to a printer in the 
time-honoured Rue Dauphine, when, being mixed up 
with his master in a political conspiracy, he got thrown 
into prison. After the lapse two months, bei 
liberated by the intervention of Chateaubriand, he le 
Paris for England to complete his apprenticeship. He 
found work in London with Valpy, and was for a long 
time employed by him in correcting Latin proofs in 
Took’s Court. 

His seven years’ sojourn here forms—at least, for us— 
the most interesting portion of his life. Whilst amo 
us he mixed in the best circles. In a work, published 
in 1842, he has given us an account of his intercourse 
with some of the most prominent celebrities of this 
country. These papers have been reprinted, and now 
make up a considerable portion of the two volumes 
before us. With a presentiment, of early death, though 
he lived to the ripe age of seventy-four, he began his 
Memoirs before he was thirty. The preface he wrote 
to them might serve as a model of good sense and feel- 
ing to autobiographers. The latter portion of the 
work comprises sketches of the writer’s contemporaries 
and chapters on social subjects. These yield attractive 
—— and some of the portraits are most admirably 


wn. 
At the time of his stay in London, Coleridge was be- 
coming the propagandist of a select circle, astonishi 
everyone who met him by his limitless Saywiohge ‘lt 
his magic grt of giving it effect; at this time the 
utilitarian Bentham was indoctrinating with materialism 
all who came within his narrow social ambit; and Ugo 
Foscolo, who had translated Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey,’ was taking his benefit as the pet exile of the 
day. Accounts of Coleridge are happily not few. 
Philaréte Chasles has added to their number. To him 


a 
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Coleridge’s talk was not “ the moaning sing-song of 
theosopbi ic monotony,” as it proved to Carlyle. He 
describes with enthusiasm his visit to the poet’s house, 
=_— — thirty persons had assembled, and = a 
speaking as if answering to his own thoug t rather 
than addressing his auditors. C ’s features he 
describes as recalling to him the p 
Fox, with more calm; that of Mirabeau, but less 
turbulent ; that of Berryer, ‘but more abstracted and 
dreamy ; like them, one | sympathy, the 
first quality of the orator. He dwelling at 
the moment on the dramatic poets ne Greece. 
spoke in astyle full of energy of the “‘ finesse raisonneuse 
et 6 ea of Euripides, of the “ grdce harmonieuse 
of Sophocles, and of the sombre eloquence 
of “Mechylon fe commented on the Prometheus ; his 


f destiny in its torments and in its 
sublime emblem of ™ ancient and terrible 
fate. He then spoke of Hariey; then he set foot on 
the enchanted doen of Berkeley, passing thence to 
the metaphysics of Malebranche, the system of Cud- 
worth, to the hieroglyphic theories of Lord Brook ; he 
then got to the fantastic Duchess of Newcastle, to 
Tillotson and Clarke, to Leibnitz, thence to Spinoza, 
and lastly to the “ Paradise” of Dante. He sa ae’ 
left in profound admiration. Never had I heard human 
speech combine ardent eloquence and metaphysical 
subtlety in the same d On 
another visit to the poet, 
tem of philosophy, touching on the dogmas 
ianity ; the mystery of life, which he found to be 
in the triple phenomenon of electricity, magnetism, 
and galvanism, and the sutobiographer says: “ In 
listening to this, and in trying to follow him, I 


ienced none of that dryness and that 


leridge explained to him his 


experi 
which the wee of Bentham had caused me, none of 


that void which I felt in the presence of the theatrical 
and pompous Foscolo.” His conversation with Bentham, 
in a chapter of the same work, now revived, is not less 
entertaining ; and the contrast he draws between the 
“noticeable man with large grey eyes” and the enemy 
to poetry at Westminster is as apt as it isjust. An 
amusing instance of how little free even philoso ~~ 
are from the vanities of men is furnished here. 
course of their conversation Bentham, talking of life 
said, “I don’t so much wish to live longer than other 
men; what I should most desire would be to havea 
year at the end of each century, that I might see how 
widespread my works had become am men.” At 
this time, too, he met Ugo Foscolo, the I reformer, 
an eccentric of no ordinary cast, the author of a play 
called Ajaz that made such a stir among far-seeing 
politicians, who in its dramatis persone the 
characters of Napoleon and General Moreau, and that 
raised such a laugh among Milanese wags, who dis- 
covered an unintended pun in its most serious pas- 
“On carissimi Salamini!” (“O dear little 
!”) Foscolo at the time of eae 8 
sojourn in London was full of an idea of 
ing a Greek a the cost of which he was 
agate Pax labours. He lived in a 
house classically decorated, tricked out with sta 
and antique farnitare, Here he received his friends in 
his theatrical way—more emphatic than Alfieri’s—in a 
kind of “ bow-wow ” manner engrafted upon that sort 
of Italian fervour which is of the long locks and flashin 
eyes—here he declaimed on politics and : oe | See 
himself a beuf imprisonné, and dubbed the who 
courted him so many Cyclopses ignorant of all art. 
In 1825 Philaréte Chasles = to Switzerland to 
learn German prior to a argent 
Thence he proceeded to Gottingen, 
German literature, and translated into French some 
German works. Returning to Paris he became secretary 
to M. De Jouy, the Academician. Once again in that 
modern Babylon, Philaréte Chasles was not long in 
coming to the front among journalists. It was by gain- 
ing honours for a prize essay upon literary history 


y of | Jules Ji 


He | 


had no d 


was summoned, 
et, Ee Chasles passed an examination in 
an 


the occasion of 


of 





Saint Marc Girardin that he first excited the interest 
of Parisians. Soon after he was writing for the Débets Débats 
and the Revue des Dewx Mondes and a number of other 
journals, whilst at tle same time he kept many a 
oreign paper informed of passing li affairs, 
a time he did the theatrical feuilleton for the Débats, but 
anin, taking this department iiltetty into his 
whish waa thet just boing Waited by Veron,  therery 
which was then just bein n. 
f Sti oe te Oi eo Paris every a 
) a a of attention. But 
bis 1 chronicler for this org 


his reign as urnal, he 
severely criticised not too justly—and when that 
romancer himself himself aadertook fe cpt 
es had to retire. It was to some articles u 


that Chasles owed Tad 


ioe acceptance of the chair, 

however, Chena was & ‘diffu The illustrious linguist 
= meeting of examiners 
which Saint a nae the 


and was in one day successi 

bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. His lectures es 

success ; they charmed all who heard them, the 

beau monde flocked to the Rue des Ecoles, from - 

Quartier Saint Germain and the Chaussée D’An 

yea] them. These were generall ly improvisations, 
ofessor became the fashion. There is a story 


a little a who, accom her mother to 
i and paper to ra Shee She was 


, Maman, je n’aurais pu 
je le retrouve sur sa 
of his life were passed at his villa at 
leasant home was destroyed by the 
Prussians. He owever, rebuilt it. In the sammer of 
1873 he was called to Italy, and died suddenly at Venice 
in the same year. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Terres Vierges. Par Ivan Toarenie | 
Hetzel. )—It is a lo ae eee 
a novelist so po as Ivan T’ 

Sea eae eee 
died. It is scarcely incorrect to regard 
somiin onenene teoehasetieiaia 


oe J. 


ourguéneff 
the latter. Of all To 5 
’ is at once the strongest.and 
etersburg in 1868, the story soon introduces 


ee ee , the illegitimate son of a 
endo, thanks ~ en ae oe Rye 
: : ith the deepest 


andy “movement” is injured ae 

chee es that “ sth ennings a 
once ts, sympathises wi evi 

by . his culture, his literary tastes, and his verse- 

Siping 1@, a sha peglagy tors en taeneeetr 

r e’s son. While Sipiaguine’s house 

he meets . Si clever, and 


piaguine, beautiful, vain, 
shallow like her husband, ‘who ibe to 
pet S28, failing in this, , oa a Ses 
8 niece, w position— in 
Bee tendencies resemble his own; Markelof, 
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education pe different things, oe not been 
su istinguished in comparing the two systems. 
But of this hereafier. 
On page 44 Dr. Wiese, as migh 
protests against the Prussian system of education being 
simply, or chiefly, as part of the military 
machine. And, indeed, it Poe not so Seco — t 
generally imagined, but to a far ter ‘ ore 
and aie: year by year, tad panellion tile subdrdinated 
to the exigencies of the military service, not to increase 
the extent of knowledge in each individual, but rather 
to restrict it by tly raising the standard of the 
examinations in subjects which are useless to the great 
masses, and require much more time and study than they 
can afford to devote to them, such as classics and 
abstruse mathematics. As in England the higher 
appointments in the army were reserved for men of 
wealth, so in Germany wealth of knowl le 
the aristocracy from inundation by the middle and 
lower classes. Gold was the key to military rank in 
England, abstruse knowledge—which costs gold—is the 
key to military rank in Germany, so that the difference, 
as far as the middle classes are concerned, between 
the English system of purchase and the German system 
pall Frc yg 3 all. The difference in a 
military sense, of course, is great; the Germans secure 
at least a certain kind of intelligence. y keep 
. heir ranks exclusive, both of _ men and of dunces ; 
a we kept them exclusive at the risk of a rich man’s 
being intelligent or not. 
For these reasons, and in consequence of too many 
a passing the Hinjihrige Freiwilligen Examen (the one- 
4 oe ee examination) the standard has been raised 


ly, as we have already said, 

in classics and mathematics. 
the private schools to devote more time to Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics than formerly; and when complaints 
are made of the system of compulsory service, and the 
of time in consequence, these complaints do not 
to the one year of actual service half so much as 
time spent in acquiring the knowledge requisite 
the examination—much of it knowledge of but 
the smallest benefit to the professional or mercantile 
classes, or, for the matter of that, to any other class. 
‘This is where the shoe pinches in Germany; but Dr. 
Wiese says nothing about that. No, because he makes 
it for other people, and does not wear it himself; or, 
for the reasons already stated, and for which we can 
make every allowance, cannot bring himself to point it 
out. But notwithstanding this enforced reticence, his 
real admiration of the English system of developing 
freedom, self-reliance, and independence, breaks out 
| curious! y in his denunciation of the Kindergarten 
and the Frébel Society. Therein we quite agree 
with him, although closely acquainted with Frébel and 
| his family, and great admirers of the man. But to 
| establish an indefinite number of Kindergarten without 
a Fribel for each is equivalent to founding a Rugby in 
town without its Arnold. The one is impossible 
without the other. Another point also to which Dr. 
P| Wiese does not refer, or but very tenderly, is the pro- 
z minent part played a clergy in the control of the 
| elementary schools. e friction between Pfarrer and 
r (parson and schoolmaster) is generally 
very considerable, especially in the villages, and is 
on the imcrease since the cl have been invested 
with greater powers of control; and still greater is 
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This has, of course, forced ' 


this the case in the Lehrer-Seminarien or training 
colleges for teachers. But, after all, we are quite 
content to accept Dr. Wiese’s opinion of the German 
system of education as con in following 
words (p. 266) :—‘ Formerly the head masters had the 
double task of drawing up the plan of instruction and of 
seeing it carried into effect; at present, so far as in- 
struction is concerned, they have only the latter task.” 
Bxactly so. In Prussia the State determines what shall 
be the knowledge of the different classes under its rule ; 
and the wishes of the people regarding their children’s 
out only in proportion to the 
control exercised by them over the Government. Such 
oan Dr. Wiese’s opinion, it is rather strange that he 
should not have taken any notice of such establishments. 
in Germany where the qualities he so much admires— - 
individual independence and selfreliance—are developed, 
even at the cost of Greek and Latin, and, toa certain ex- 
tent, in spite of the Government system and in opposition 
to it. Buta consideration of this matter, and of the 
German and English systems of tuition, we must reserve 
for a fature notice. 


PHILARETE CHASLES. 
Mémoires de Philaréte Chasles. In Two Volumes. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 1877. 

Literature has its viveurs and its workers; those who 
come in at the vintage time—those who toil in the vine. 
yard. Philaréte Chasles belonged to both, but less to 
those who produce than to those who enjoy. As 
Heine’s obnoxious Englishman made Paris his pleasure- 
house, Italy his garden, London his library, Germany 
his grove, so was Philaréte Chasles intellectual bon 
vivant, student, philosopher, dilettante—a citizen of the 
world of letters. 

Born at Mainvilliers, near Chartres, the greater part 
of his early days were spent at Poiffonds, in Beance, and 
at the old Hotel Flavencourt, in the Isle de Cité, now’ 
demolished and ced by the Ecole Normale, There 
lived also erimée’s father, as did an uncle of 
Sainte-Beuve. Philaréte Chasles’s father, who was 
among the fiercest enemies of Louis XVI., educated 
him on his own principles, and, as he himself says, as 
though he would make a “ Republic” ofhim. He was, 
at the age of fifteen, apprenticed to a printer in the 
time-honoured Rue Dauphine, when, being mixed up 
with his master in a political ee he got thrown 
into prison, After the lapse of two months, bei 
liberated by the intervention of Chateaubriand, he le 
Paris for England to complete his apprenticeship. He 
found work in London with Valpy, and was for a long 
time employed by him in correcting Latin proofs in 
Took’s Court. 

His seven years’ sojourn here forms—at least, for us— 
the most interesting portion of his life. Whilst amo 
us he mixed in the best circles. In a work, published 
in 1842, he has given us an account of his intercourse 
with some of the most prominent celebrities of this 
country. These papers have been reprinted, and now 
make up a considerable portion of the two volumes 
before us. With a presentiment, of early death, though 
he lived to the ripe age of seventy-four, he began his 
Memoirs before he was thirty. The preface he wrote 
to them might serve as a model of good sense and feel- 
ing to autobiographers. The latter portion of the 
work comprises sketches of the writer’s contemporaries 
and chapters on social subjects. These yield attractive 
—— and some of the portraits are most admirably 

rawn. 

At the time of his stay in London, Coleridge was be- 
coming the propagandist of a select circle, astonishi 
everyone who met him by his limitless knowledge and 
his i er of giving it effect; at this time the 
utilitarian Bentham was indoctrinating with materialism 
all who came within his narrow social ambit; and Ugo 
Foscolo, who had translated Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey,’ was taking his benefit as the pet exile of the 
day. Accounts of Coleridge are happily not few. 
Philaréte Chasles has added to their number. To him 
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Saint Marc Girardin that he first excited the interest 
of Parisians. Soon after he was writing for the Débats 
and the Revue des Dewx Mondes and a number of other 
ooeen, whilst at ae = he aa a 
oreign informed of passing Ts, 

a time he did the theatrical fewilleton for Débats, but 
Jules Janin, taking this department entirely into his 
hands, Chasles joined the staff of the Revue de Paris, 
which was then just rig, Me Si by Véron, A literary 
fc at cttiadbed rad deal f tion “Bat ducing 
ortnight at a leal of attention. t 

his as li chronicler j 


seul < ctitidtoed’ Balbo aot too thas when hat 
torship Philardte 

































Coleridge’s talk was not “the moaning sing-song of 
theosophic monotony,” as it proved to Carlyle... He 
describes with enthusiasm his visit to the poet’s house, 
where some thirty persons had assembled, and he found 
him speaking as if answering to his own thought rather 
than addressing his auditors. Coleridge’s features he 
describes as recalling to him the physiognomy of 
Fox, with more calm; that of Mirabeau, but less 
turbulent; that of Berryer, but more abstracted and 
dreamy; like them, possessing strong sympathy, the 
first quality of the orator. He was dwelling at 
the moment on the dramatic over of Greece. He 
spoke in astyle full of energy of the “‘ finesse raisonneuse 
et pathétique ” of Euripides, of the “ grice harmonieuse 
et céleste” of ae and of the sombre eloquence 


re 


of Aischylus. He commented on the Prometheus ; his | that Chasles owed his position as Curator of the 

eyes sparkled, his voice became more animated, his | théque Mazarine. In 1841 he was offered the 1880! 
words more burning. He seemed to reproduce that oe of Foreign” ; and Literatures at the 
ik liga gg yr spt ; that de France, t his acceptance of the chair, 
sublime emblem of the ancient and terrible belief in | however, there was a difficulty. The illustrious linguist 
fate. He then spoke of Hartley; then he set foot on | had no degree. op eee at Gan, cea Gas ae 
the enchanted domain of Berkeley, passing thence to | was summoned, of which Saint Girardin was the 
the metaphysics of Malebranche, the system of Cud- | chief. Philaréte Chasles passed an examination in Latin 


and Greek, and was in one day successively pronounced 
bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. His lectures ie 
success; they charmed all who heard them, the 
beaw monde flocked to the Rue des Ecoles, from the 
Quartier Saint Germain and the Chaussée D’Antin, to 
hear them. These were generally improvisations, The 
new professor became the fashion. There is a 
told of a little girl who, accompanying her mother 
en9 of notte was enjoined z. am ee She 
with pencil and paper ughout the di 

At tts conclusion, the Fond mother, upon looking ap- 
provingly for the expected notes, saw only a portrait of 

e lecturer, and, upon remonstrating with the little 
delinquent, was appealed to in this way, “Ah! que 
veux-tu, maman, je n’aurais pa écrire tout son esprit, 


worth, to the hieroglyphic theories of Lord Brook ; he 
then got to the fantastic Duchess of Newcastle, to 
Tillotson and Clarke, to Leibnitz, thence to Spinoza, 
and lastly to the “ Paradise” of Dante. He says:—*“TI 
left ~ profound admiration. Never ae heard human 
Bpeech combine ardent eloquence and metaphysical 
subtlety in the same d Ser On the occasion of 
another visit to the poet, Coleridge explained to him his 
em of philosophy, touching on the dogmas of 
istianity ; the mystery of life, which he found to be 
in the triple phenomenon of electricity, magnetism, 
and galvanism, and the autobiographer says: “In 
listening to this, and in trying to follow him, I 
experienced none of that dryness and that distaste 
which the system of Bentham had caused me, none of 
that void which I felt in the presence of the theatrical | mais je le retrouve sur sa : 
and pompous Foscolo.” His conversation with Bentham, | _ The last of his life were passed at his villa at 
in a chapter of the same work, now revived, is not less | Meudon, is pleasant home was destroyed by 
entertaining ; and the contrast he draws between the | Prussians. He, however, rebuilt it. In the summer of 
“noticeable man with large grey eyes” and the enemy | 1873 he was called to Italy, and died suddenly at Venice 
to poetry at Westminster is as apt as it is just. An | in the same year. 
amusing instance of how little free even phieene. 
are from the vanities of men is furnished here. In the 
course of their conversation Bentham, talking of life, 
said, “I don’t so much wish to live longer than other 
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MINOR NOTICES. 
Terres Vierges. Par Ivan Tourguéneff. (Paris: J. 
literature has possessed 


men; what I should most desire would be to have a Hetzel.)—It is a long time since has 
year at the end of each century, that I might see how | a novelist so po op one Rommpenal, HOE i 
widespread my works had become am men.” At | since the immortal author of the ‘Comédie Humaine 
this time, too, he met Ugo Foscolo, the I reformer, | died. It is scarcely incorrect to regard T in 
an eccentric of no ordinary cast, the author of a play | acertain sense as a French novelist, for his work 
called Ajaz that made such a stir among far-seeing | is essenti Russian it is well known that he lives 
politicians, who recognised in its dramatis persone the | himself in Theis, beatbun helen, like most cultivated 
characters of Napoleon and General Moreau, and that | Russians, as familiar with French as with his native 
raised such a langh among Milanese wags, who dis- i the knowledge of his works must con- 


covered an unintended pun in its most serious pas- 
sage, “On carissimi Salamini!” (“O dear little 
sausages! ”)  Foscolo at the time of Chasles’s | Tourguéneff seems more at home in the former | 
sojourn in London was full of an idea of build- | the latter. Of all To s novels perhaps this last, 
ing a Greek temple, the cost of which he was | ‘ Terres Vi ’ is at once the strongest and thesaddest. 
to defray by his literary labours. He lived in a| Laid in St. Petersburgin 1868, the story soon introduces 
house classically decora tricked out with statuary | us to the hero, Nejdanof, the illegitimate son “* 

and antique furniture. Here he received his friends in | and who, thanks to his origin, has received a. 

his theatrical way—more emphatic than Aifieri’s—in a| education and become im with the 

kind of “‘ bow-wow ” manner engrafted upon that sort i feelings. Nejdanof is an 

of Italian fervour which is of the long locks and ine interesting study. Republican by i 
eyes—here he declaimed on politics and , cal devotion to the “movement” is injured his 
himself a beuf imprisonné, and dubbed the English who | leanings towards that “ ssthetique” which at 
courted him so many Cyclopses ignorant of all art. 

In 1825 Philaréte Chasles went to Switzerland to 
learn German prior to a proposed visit to Germany. 
Thence he proceeded to Gittingen, where he studied 
German literature, and translated into French some 
German works. Returning to Paris he became secretary 
to M. De Jouy, the Academician. Once again in that 
modern Babylon, Philaréte Chasles was not long in 
coming to the front.among journalists. It was by gain- 
ing honours for a. prize essay upon literary history with 


once ts and sympathises with—leanings 
i tastes, 


he meets . Sipiaguine, 

shallow like her husband, who determines to impress 
eure and, failing in this, aera van of ae 
ipiaguine’s niece, whose position— i im 
Biherta—end tendencies resemble his own; 
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brother of Mme. Sipiaguine, and devoted blindly to the 
‘* movement ;” Ka oméitect, the half dandy, wholly 
contemptible aristocrat ; Solomine, the mechanician, the 
type of advanced working-man, Nejdanof falls in love 
with Marianne, and she with him. They fly together to 
the house of Solomine, who, though he only appears 
late in the book, at once assumes the chief place. The 
story has so far drawn on slowly; it hurries now with 
the rapidity and fatefulness of a Greek tragedy to its 
close. Nejdanof finds his heart not in the work to 
which he and Marianne have devoted themselves, he 
sees his own unfitness, and sees too Marianne’s growing 
consciousness of Solomine’s fitness for the cause. Then 
suddenly Markelof, who has precipitated matters by 
attempting to arouse the peasants, is ‘arrested, and the 
police are upon the track of Nejdanof, who, driven to 
Saapate by the knowledge of his incapacity for his self- 
im task, and mandtenaa by his love for Marianne, 
his grief in knowing himself unsuited for her by 
this very incapacity, shoots himself. Solomine and 
ianne marry, and so the story comes to an end. 
Such is the brief bare outline of a most striking and 
remarkable novel, whose value lies in the wonderful 
delineation of character, at once strong and subtle— 
strong in the stern simplicity with which the various 
characters are represented, subtle by right of the keen, 
incisive touches by which the author, without the least 
apparent effort, lays a nature bare before his reader. 
Merely viewed as a story, ‘Les Terres Vierges’ would 
have to be considered as defective, because it can hardly 
be considered as a story at all. Until close to the con- 
clusion of the book, almost nothing has taken place, and 
the story does not appear to be approaching to its end, 
when sudddenly, like a thunder-clap, the dénouement 
comes, and all is over. Indeed, only its author’s masterly 
power of characterisation saves it from being somewhat 
“slow ”’ at first, with a slowness to which the abrupt, 
tragic conclusion forms the most startling contrast. But 
this power inserted in the pages of a blae-book would 
make them live and glow with artistic vitality. 
Whether, in drawing the nervous, artistic temperament 
of Nejdanof, or contrasting, with keen and delicate 
satire side by side the different types of shallow, aristo- 
cratic worthlessness, as shown in the persons of Sipia- 
ine, his wife, and Kalloméitsef, or, in, in the 
ifferent specimens of revolt, from rkelof to 
Solomine and Pakline, his handling of humanity is 
unrivalled, almost perfect. The character of Mari- 
anne is not so remarkable as the rest of it, 
because she is not so distinctly seen; we are told 
that there is a young girl, of her feelings and her 
situation, but she is not so clearly shown upon the 
disc of Tourguéneff’s lantern. It is not unfair to 
compare Tourguéneff to the exhibitor of a magic-lantern, 
for there does exist a resemblance. Each character is 
moved on by himself, as it were, one at a time, and the 
latest comer always therefore seems most prominent. 
Thus, upon the appearance of Solomine, Nejdanof at 
once occupies a secondary position. It is in epigrammatic 
suggestion that Tourguéneff especially excels. Thus, 
after a fierce argument takes place between Nejdanof and 
Kalloméitsef, which Sipiaguine calms, the author says :— 
“ Sipiaguine alone was positively enchanted with this 
scene. He had found occasion for displaying the power 
of his eloquence in appeasing the storm that was about 
to break ont. ores knew Latin, and the quos ego 
of Virgil was not unknown to him. He did not actually 
compare himself to — but at this moment the 
remembrance of this god was not displeasing to him.” 


Tasso’s Enchanted Ground. (Hatchards.)—When the 
number of English translators of Tasso are considered, 
from Fairfax and Carew to Hoole and Wiffen, which 
offer to those unacquainted with Italian the great poem 
of the delivered Jerusalem, and most of which are well 
worth reading for their own sake as English poems, the 
exact use of the little volume now before us is not very 
apparent. It is not a on version, it is not a prose 
translation of the great Italian epic, it is only a con- 
densation of the story. But the condensation is well 


made, and though we should have preferred a 
translation to a version which leaves out much, which 
confuses the poetic opening of the third book — 
Gia l’aura messaggiera erasi desta 
Ad annunziar che se ne vien l’aruora; 
Ella intante s’adorna, ¢ l'aurea testa 
Di rose colte in paradiso infiora; 
Quando il campo, ch’ all’arme mai s’appresta, 
In voce mormorava alta e sonora, 
E prevenia le trombe: © queste poi 
Die pit lieti e canori i segni envi. 
into “ The morn appeared in the golden and rosy glory 
reflected from heaven, and at its earliest dawn the excite- 
ment and movement of the camp, marshalled by warlike 
music, became distinctly. audible.” The description of 
Armida becomes somewhat tame in this version; and 
the siren-song which tempted Rinaldo, beginning 
O giovenetti, mentre aprile e maggio, 
which Fairfax has rendered so beautifully in the lines 
which open : 
Ye happy youths, whom April fresh or May, 
Attire in flowing green of lusty age, - 
For glory vain, or virtue’s idle ray, 
Do not your tender limbs to toil engage, 
is converted into a few rather commonplace lines of ill- 
advice. Still, considering the object of the book, and 
regarded as a sort of combination of translation and 
summary, it is on the whole well accomplished, and _if it 
leads any who are ignorant of Tasso’s poet work to 
read it either in the original or in any of the numerous 
English translations it will have done good work. 


South by Hast. Notes of Travel in Southern Euro 
By G. F. Rodwell. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—The 
number of books that have appeared upon Italy and 
other parts of Southern Europe is something almost 
appalling, but the number belonging to the past does 
not seem in the least to diminish the additions made by 
each succeeding year. It almost seems as if every 
traveller who sets his foot beyond the Northern Alps 
thinks himself to be as original as the Ancient Mariner 
and his companions when they were 


the first 
That ever burst 
Into that silent sea, 
or to consider Italy as unknown as in the days when first 
the pious Aineas came to Alba Longa. tever the 


reasons, the actual result is that there are almost as man 

books published on Italy by those who go there as if it 
were as unknown or as inaccessible as the North Pole. 
This would not matter so much if each new writer had 
anything new to say, or any new way of putting it, but 
they so rarely have. At first Mr. Rodwell’s book was 
distinctly disappointing. It seemed to be too much im- 
bued with the usual spirit of chatty unrest which is the 
chief characteristic of so many works of the kind to pos- 
sess any greater merit than the statistics which it shared 
with Murray, and its many really valuable illustrations. 
Some of the opening remarks, too, are hardly promising. 
That a writer should begin by observing ‘ Milan, 
Florence, and Turin in many respects resemble Paris, 
and you can scarcely feel that you are among a new 
people ;”’ and who observes a little farther down on the 
same page, “ Some travellers rave about Venice in such 
an unconscionable way that one goes there expecting to 
see one of the prodigies of the earth, but the expecta- 
tion is not always realised,” is enough to try the patience 
of a saint. To jumble up Milan, Florence, and Turin is 
bad enough, but to be unable to imagine oneself among 
a new le while in Florence, and to think it has 
“lost all character and individuality,’ would seem to 
imply a hopeless incapacity for appreciating Italy 
enough to justify anyone who had ever been to Florence, 
or almost indeed anyone who had not, in closing the 
book at once. Anyone who stands for ten consecutive 
minutes in the Piazza della Signoria, or surveys the 
town from the Boboli Gardens, or San Miniato, and is 
still unable to see any character or individuality about 
Florence, had certainly better seek out fresh woods and 
pastures new. As for Venice, we have known of people 
who have entered Venice on a stormy night, and walked 
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all the way from the station to their hotel, as if there 
was no such thing in existence as a gondola, to whom 
Venice yet remains what it is—one of the prodigies of 
the ea After this we are not disposed to greet with 
any great kindness some rather trite ‘reflections " upon 
the decay of faiths and temples, with, of course, an 
allusion to Macaulay’s inevitable New Zealander upon 
the ruins of London Bridge, who might soon be re- 
garded as almost played out for purposes of illustration. 
But we must do Mr. Rodwell the justice to say that, as 
he goes on, he certainly improves both in style and 
matter; and by the time that we arrive at the 
little story called “The Dream of Brother Angelo,” 
we are prepared to accompany him with pleasure 
to the end of his volume. His observations on the 
stady of art, in his chapter devoted to Rome, win, 
for the most part, our sontial sympathy; it appears 
to us a matter for t regret that “music, paint- 
ing. and sculpture are altogether ignored as general 
subjects of study,” the natural result of which is that 
not one man out of ten, hardly one man out of a 
hundred, can “ say seer why he likes this or that 
picture, or song, or ey of sculpture.” In the chapter 
on the Monastery of Monte Casino, we are presented 
with a in ready blank verse, of some hundred and 
fifty lines, entitled “The Summum Bonwm,” which 
makes us a little inclined to go back to our first 
opinion of Mr. Rodwell. This masterpiece informs us 
that— 
The course of pure philosophy 
Is as a devious path all rough with mounds— 

which mounds have been raised by the various phi- 
losophers, and which are of various heights and 
styles, according to Mr. Rodwell’s judgment of the 
different persons to whom he attributes them. Mr. 
Rodwell is pleased to be very severe upon Diderot, 
which is amusing. All the rest of the book is both 
interesting and instructive, and the numerous illustra- 
tions are exceedingly valuable. 


A Dream of the Gironde. By Evelyn Pine. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—This is one more of the many 
that have taken the French Revolution for their theme, 
. which all we can say is that gh: on - oe 
easing, gracefully written poem, havin me. 
for ite” central dav We all snow tlie fine lines 
in Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ where he touches 
upon the friendship of the Rolands and Barbaroux. 
“That young roux and the HRolands came to- 
gether; that elderly Spartan Roland liked or even loved 
the young Spartan, and was loved by him, one can 
fancy ; and Mme. ——/? breathe not thou poison- 
breath, evil-speech! that soul is taintless, clear as the 
mirror-sea. And yet if they two did look into each 
other’s eyes, and each in silence, in — renunci- 
ance, did find that the other was all too lovely? Honi 
soit!’’ Alas for the sake of these most poetic lines, 
Barbaroux was not the man whose name hi has 
joined with that of Mme. Roland, but Buzot. Buzot 
figures largely in the “ Dream of the Gironde,” a happy 
title, because the idea that it is a dream will excuse the 
many strange and improbable things that go on in the 
m. Robespierre, of course, figures in the work, the 
bespierre of the good old-fashioned more or less 
fiend-in-human-shape type. The poem ends with the 
execution of Mme. Roland, who opens the work with 
@ speech of nearly four Feses in length, that suggest 
many reminiscences of . Browning in ‘ Aurora 
Leigh.’ Theroigne de Mericourt figures also for a few 
, and we are presented with a very exciting scene 
tween her and a former lover, who is to be killed, 
and implores his life. He is, however, killed, and 
Theroigne drinks his blood, observing— 
For h J kant rs few drop 
or him, my Judas, si ’ 
"would be to me as nectar, ald he feel 
The anguish of a death slowly drawn out ; 
I'd give my soul to torment through all time, 
To gain it him, were paradise for me 
With him to share it! Now I’m mad indeed ; 
Let us not talk, his blood has made me fierce 
For Louis’ blood. 


There are other poems in the volume which are not 
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eoreay remarkable. The author of the ‘ Dream of the 
ironde’ has a facility for producing blank verse, 
which induces a spinning out of the theme, but altogether 
it is a readable poem on a fine subject. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Few articles in the Magazines for this month will be 
read with more interest than M. Emile de Laveleye’s on 
“* British Interests in the Present Crisis.” If any sur- 
prise is felt that a foreigner should concern himself with 
the definition of British interests, M. de Laveleye gives 
an explanation in his first paragraphs ; he sulintens tio: 
self with British interests because he believes, very 
firmly, that the triumph of those interests at the present 
moment is most desirable for humanity. What, then, 
is his conception of British interests? He proceeds to 
explain this in a very logical manner, by considering, in 
the first place, what the interest of England is not. He 
raises the question whether England ought to be alarmed 
at the es of Russia’s entering Constantinople, 
and ought to go to war to prevent it, and answers the 
question in the negative. It may be that the permancnt 
possession of Constantinople by Russia would be a 
menace to our interests, but then we must remember 
that this would be a menace to other nations as well. 
M. de Laveleye shows at length, and with masterly 
clearness, that if une should _— to ss tem- 

occupation of Constantinople permanent, Austria 
ab decenene- oni not, with safety to themselves, permit 
her. They might acquiesce for the moment in the 
seizure, but it would take two ions to make Con- 
stantinople a source of to Russia, and we ma 
be certain that before then she would be cast out of 
by a combination of Austria with Germany. That is 
M. de Laveleye’s view as to what is not our interest, 
and then he comes to what is our interest. One of our 
interests, he says, lies in working for the establish- 
ment of a federation of ind t States in place of 
the Ottoman rule in Turkey. But our chief interest 
he finds in the acquisition of Egypt, a measure 


which he with many arguments, most of 
which have used before at different times, 
but which have never perhaps been so powerfully 


and eloquently f 
Egypt, he contends, is necessary for the security of the 
Suez Canal passage; it is necessary also for the ms 
tenance of our prestige in the East. ‘ If at the beginning, 
as the Liberal party wished, England had acted in accord 
with Russia, the defeat of Turkey would not have at all 
compromised her prestige. Now that the 
Government has de iberately as the adversary 
of Russia, it is evident plete success of 


— 


e com 
Russia is a check for English influence. The only way 
of pasrying the blow. is to rastove the sans. . 
act of wise rigour, which would echo and d all 
over the Eastern world.” But these are comparatively 
base interests—interests of peret seen se considera 
tions of selfish prudence. M. de Laveleye has arguments 
of a higher sort—considerations which fill the imagina- 
tion, and appeal to nobler feelings. It is not merely our 
duty to ourselves; itis our duty to the world to assume 
the government of Egypt. 
a step, commended as it is by English 
n ° 
Er ichsos dietsians ‘cote while world : , sun, rich soil, 


interests, would be 


i 
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in the hands of the English would recover the —— 
of her antiquity. With public works such as those which Mr, 
W. T. Thornton has described in his excellent book on ‘The 
Public Works of India,’ the extent of arable land, the numbers of 
the population, and the revenue would all a nt. Thanks to the 
annexations conducted by Colonel Gordon, Egypt now extends to 
the great lakes of Central Africa, and she has thus become, in point 
of territorial extension, one of the countries in the world. 
Only let her pass under the protection of England, instantly the 
slave-trade is su steam navigation connects the interior of 
the continent with the Mediterranean, and civilisation and eom- 
penetrate into an immense region of admirable fertility, 
by reason of its altitude, habitable by Europeans. By the 
Cape, by Natal, by the Transvaal, the English are advan 
towards the Zambesi. Already they have a station on Lake Nyassa ; 
soon they will have others on Lake and Lake Vic- 
toria. e International ration Society, founded under the 
auspices of the King of the i will send into the country 
travellers, emigrants, artisans of every kind. It has been shown 
that a ic line could easily be established from Cairo to 
Natal and the Cape. Lieutenant Cameron thinks that railways 
uniting the centre of Africa to the coast, would not be long in pay- 


pa apr 
therefore, England consented to fix her attention in this di- 
rection, an unbroken current of civilisation would speedily cross 
Africa from Alexandria to the Cape along the line of the high 
table-lands. The English would thus erect for lyes an 
empire seutility, witt as aieanamaneindads vi Sameueieeten 
ility, with a more le climate, and co y 
long droughts. The wealth of Cuba, of Brazil, of the Southern 
States of the American Union, comes of the circumstance that the 
white man directs the toil of the black, under a tropical sun that 
only the latter can support. In the centre of Africa the same ad- 
vantages would exist, with the free labour of the natives, and 
without the necessity of employing capital in the purchase of slaves. 
The capitalist would enjoy all the benefits of the European wages- 
rem which does not compel the master to trouble himself about 
lot of those in his employ. Even the European himself could 
work far better there than at the Antilles or in India. The Anglo- 
Saxon raco, mistress of Africa, mistress of America, mistress of 
Australia, would thus reach the fulfilment of its high destinies. In 
face of so magnificent a prospect as this, how comes London to 
agitate itself at the idea that Russia will seize this or the other 
petty place in Armenia? 
Such is the unprejudiced view of British interests taken 
by one of the many persons on the Continent who are 
now watching with curiosity the behaviour of us strange 
animals, the British public. M. de Laveleye is not 
alone among them in asking us, ‘‘ Why don’t you take 
Egypt ? And why, with such a field for your energies, 
should you be in a panic about Russia ? ” 

In his review of “ The Five Nights’ Debate,” in the 
Nineteenth Oentury, Mr. Grant Dnaff, who defends the 
Opposition in the Liberal ranks to Mr. Gladstone’s Five 
Resolutions on the ground that they advocated a leap 
in the dark, takes the same view with M. Laveleye 
about the acquisition of Egypt. 

Sir H. Wolff [he says] was not happy in citing an alarmist 
sage from Mr. © stauh the Sinedien advance in the diientiich 
of the Euphrates Valley. No doubt it would be agreeable if all the 
possible routes to India were in the hands of ourselves or of friends 
who were not doubtful; but the thing is absurd, and as long as we 
command the sea and defend the Egyptian transit against anyone 
who may threaten it, we may remain in the abundance of peace 
about the Eupbrates Valley. I confess to having a certain dislike 
of the talk about the Persian Gulf routes, as tending to distract at- 
tention from the vital importance of Egyot. One or other of these 
Toutes may be useful and convenient soe day for Indian commerce 
and Indian passengers, but the advantages to be gained are of so 
moderate a character that they are not worth making any consider- 
able sacrifice for. We should give our whole care to avoid- 
ing, so far as may be, all sensational ings, but taking good 
care that in one way or other we shall be paramount in the valley of 
the Nile. Happily our interests exactly coincide with those at once 
of the Khedive and of his people. Our interests amount simply to 
this :—1st. That the Egyptian routes to India should Se ahealanaiy 
secure and as well arranged as possible. 2nd. That should 
( produce as she is able to raise, 
which she can only do if the clumsy and oppressive fiseal arra: 
ments which now torment her cultivators are put on a better footing. 
3rd. That the great Nile valley and the countries beyond should be 
opened to our enterprise and commerce, so that a of 
Africa hitherto useless and miserable may be made a valuable and 
happy portion of the world. 


_ Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s second paper on Turkey, 
in the Nineteenth , has very little intanaah 
Tt shows that the hopes raised by Sultan Abdul Aziz on 
his accession were miserably disappointed. It is a sad 
memorial of the vanity of human wishes to publish now 
a scheme of the reforms that might have regenerated 
the Ottoman Empire fifteen years ago—were expected, in 


do is to hinder the speedy and inevitable 
cing | of Ottoman Power. To give to that Pow 


to regenerate it, but did not, because they w 
pre For the rest, Lord Stratford declares 
can see no farther into the millstone than se 
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mysteries, and also, unlike that of many, m 
inabilit to reach their place of y 
point Lord Stratford and M. de 
“You may declare war against R 
reduce her to seek peace as in 1854. 
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life is an economic impossibility. As well try to 
leaves from a dead trunk or to resuscitate ac 
says M. de Laveleye. Lord Stratford de Redeliff 
to the same effect, writing fifteen years ago :—‘‘ Ba 
principles of government, corrupt motives of action 
inflamed by religious animosities, conflicting interests 
arrayed against each other, rooted prejudices, and anti- 
social manners, have to place the Ottoman 
Empire on an inclined The position is one of 
natural determination towards a state of exhaustive 


i 


e 


Blackwood’s is indignant that the Government should 
be suspected of any desire to abandon their policy of 
neutrality :-— 

It will thus be seen that the policy of remaining neutral as long 

as we can as regards this war in the East—the policy which, from 
first to last, our Ministers have proclaimed—has our entire con- 
currence, Indeed it is so manifestly a right policy, that those who 
oppose our Government dare not to find fault with it (the policy), 
but are driven to the miserable, un course of saying 
Ministers speak what they do not mean, that they are not in earnest 
in wishing to keep England’s hands free, that they are desirous of 
plunging into war on behalf of the Turk, and are restrained only by 
the careful watch of the Opposition! If the said Opposition were to 
surrender this shameful accusation, that the Ministers are untruthful, 
the whole country would be unanimous in approving the policy of 
the Government. 
There is a misapprehension here. Nobody accuses the 
Government of insincerity. What some people do 
believe is that there is a section of the Cabinet, anda 
large section of the Conservative party, which thinks our 
neutrality a mistake, and their fear is that any accident 
may give this bellicose section an excuse in popular 
mareg. me going to war before any real British interest 
is in danger. 


In an article in the Fortnightly, on the Federation of 
Liberal Associations, Mr. Chamberlain gives a lucid ac- 
count of the constitution and objects of this new politi- 
cal power, and answers various objections that have been 
raised to it. The great feature in the Associations wh.ch 
have been federated is that they are established on a 
popular basis. The Association is not formed of 
members paying @ certain subscription, but any person 
calling himself a Liberal may to it, so that it 
shall comprise in each locality the whole body of active 
Liberals. eens ahciniehs atin dameaieinainn ted 
at the great Birmingham meeting of May 31 is not 
formed upon this type, but, as Mr. Chamberlain puts it, 
all the Associations in the new Federation approximate 
irmi Clearly the wide constitution 
best possible means 
iat semecteining Mmneeaal Seeenlaginien 2enh Sy 
are properly consulted, it should easy 
discover both what measures and what men may be 
brought forward with the certainty of goodwill and 
active support. This,Mr. Chamberlain points out, is the 
ject of the Federation—to get the whole of 
Liberals who care much about politics into council on 
eterno cee 
e ut this being the setting-up of a ry is 


from the tyranny of small sections of their party, su 
plying them with a ready means for finding out the 


wishes of the bulk of their constituents. It may bea 
misfortune, but it cannot be called a grievance, that 
they should have to give up their seats at the next 
election after they had ceased to be representative. ) 








Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article in the Fortnightly, on 


“The Defeat of the Liberal Party,” may be supposed to 
be result of long deliberation, and to be written from 
the point of view of an outsider. It is a very elaborate 
essay, full of thoughts to which the literary skill of the 
writer never fails to give novelty. The defeat at last 
eral election strikes Mr. Smith as a defeat of the 
iberal party rather than a defeat of Liberal principles. 
Liberal principles, in fact, are marching on to victory at 
@ pace that is almost alarming. 

If there i i . Smith says] to breed misgivings in 
Liberal en eh tives of ny si ised Seisiediodlicn 
Supptige ef the fowl Seating wpoasis cates ethereal Mey tan 

i oati on rs as 
to cae the ‘tow of Bolingbroke ; it is cuneen 
and resistless might of the main current which is sweeping away 
with un ted and ever-increasing rapidity all the dams and 
barriers of the past. What was the propress of opinion dufing 
the two centuries of the Reformation to its progress during the last 
twenty, we may almost say the last ten, years? In a moment the 
entire doctrinal foundations of the Established Church of England, 
an integral portion, as is commonly supposed, of the aristocratic 
constitution, are overwhelmed by the waters; di fragments 
of clerical belief—Ritualistic, Evangelical, Rationalist, Agnostic— 
spin and collide with each other in the whirling eddies; while the 
legal system and the endowments stand for a moment, no longer 
supported by the beliefs, but Prop oe ae sonneee of politicians, 


of all arg gps ae ot roaching end; Th 
a. i e most ominous of the app end; e 


attempt to restore unity between Ri 

means of a Public Worship Bill is a stroke of sta 

is already judged by the result. What better theme could a satirist 
desire than a professional wizard undertaking to conjure away by a 


little sleight of hand the second and 2 gmap: mea oa ? = oe 
the t problems of the | 


not, we repeat, the slowness with whi 
future present themselves, nor any Siting elay in the arrival of 
one of them, but the urgency with which they throng u 

the failure of all provisional arrangements to stave off the necessity 
of solving them, may well cause anxiety even to the least 
reactionary of mankind. 


What makes a Conservative is obvious enough. 
told us that he “does not preach the gospel 
saying worthy to be 


curry-powder,” or the advice of the 


Z 
f 


ire to shut the door of upon 
ery eee an teen 
reason of his on 7? 
ignorance.” Ignorance with a little beer. 
_ We have dwelt so long on the chief political 


| 


=e i poh wep let Yesos’, Gece, Ie oe 
r ‘ ere are more political articles, : 
wine Se ts es ce in thee Contem oe 
Duke of Argyll on “ Morality in Politics,” and Mr. W. 


Wallace on “ The Religious 
the Fortnightly, Mr. Frank Hill on the “Duc de 


in Maemillan’s, Mr. J. Hamilton Fyfe on 


&, 


Modern’ Diplomacy 

Di , and Major Wavell on the 
War in Asiatic Turkey ; ae Nineteenth Ocentury, Sir 
Julius Vogel on “ Greater or Lesser Britain ;” in Tem- 
ple Bar, an article on “ The Commission and the Stock 


ie ae 
ins. Shlgalantig; nek See cabdieadalie demalamae 
Fraser's of the Schliemannic Ilium by Mr. William 


Simpson. Mr. Simpson’s is a really valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion; he has carefully 
over the ground in Dr. Schliemann’s foots He 


ein hi 


ias the two rivals f i 
Hissarlik for choice. But he does not think that either 
can be made to fit into Homer’s account. 


Mr. Ewald, the author of a series of articles in Temple 


rrr Tr 


privately avowed, are 


nm us, and 


getting 
with the Duke of Norfolk’s “ pinch of | . 
French Princess 


pheaval in Scotland ;” in’ 


Bar on “Ministers and Maxims,” puts too many adjec- 
tives into his sentences. For example :— 7 


iiver—-all dlodhetge thels’ bitter icisms, Sit imaneate 
criti 
combinations, and offer their sicbedisr selieiahs tan three at 
“seweng me “A patriot!” cried Sir Robert ae who well 
human nature, the lofty phrases with it loves to 
clothe its dirty actions—“ a patriot! why, sir, ots spring 
mushrooms! I could raise fifty of them within the ; 
twenty hours. I have raised ited ee 
refusing to gratify an unreaso or an insolent and— 





MUSIC. 


“ SANTA OHIARA’’ AT COVENT GARDEN. 
The second novelty to which Mr. Gye treats his sub- 
scribers and the general ee oe less a 
age than the reigning Duke of It 
seems to be the happy lot of the good to be 
ruled by musical sovereigns. The father of the present 
Duke is said to have instructed his son on 


ogee Eanes the latter— 


impassionate 

feature of the work indeed be described as absence 
of all feature ; the music, someone remarked within our 
hearing, is “not even bad.” We have here a good many in- 
offensive and very singable tunes ; for instance, the romanza 
“‘ Zeffiretto si 


ear or as much more than a pleasant noi 
such a is all ht of originality absent. Not 
even the waieh, Bie, 0 te i i 
somewhat y; inspired composer to @ 
lively or ic tune. The character of hig 
music is what critics love to call eclectic, but the range 
within which this eclecticism has been exercised is some. 
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cannot be more favourable. The chief motive of the 
story is evidently taken from Romeo and Juliet, and 
beyond the one effective scene arising from this incident 
there are few dramatic or lyrical suggestions in the 
lot. In order to let the er form his own unpre- 
judiced opinion, we prefer to quote the Argument as 
prefixed to the book of words, which, at the same time, 
may serve as specimen of the Byzantine English offered 
to the intelligent frequenters of our Italian operas :— 
“ Victor St. Auban and Alphonse de la Borde, two 
Frenchmen in the service of Peter the Great, the Czar 
of Russia, meet in Moscow, where the former, promoted 
to a colonelcy for his gallantry at the battle of Aland, 
is sent by the Czar to offer congratulations to the 
Consort of the Czarewitch on her onomastic yn 4 
(Onomastic day is good, Polonius would say). St 
Auban recognises in the Princess a lady who, having 
lost herself one day with her friend Bertha in the moun- 
tains of Herz, in Germany, had been protected and 
then secretly loved by him without knowing her station. 
This lady, a Princess of the house of Brunswick, united 
afterwards to the Czarewitch, endures great indignities 
from her unworthy husband. Disdaining to admit a 
favourite of her royal master, heorders Aurelius, the Court 
physician, to administer to the Princess some poison at 
a festival. Aurelius, however, who owes to the Princess’s 
intercessions the life of his son, substitutes for the poison 
@ narcesic, whereupon she is thought to be dead, and 
funeral honours are performed. The hapless lady 
returned to life, and, neglected by her father, repairs to 
Italy for safety, where, unknown, she is revered by the 
people under the name of Santa Chiara. Meanwhile 
the Ozarewitch, who, impatient to ascend the throne, 
had conspired against his father’s life, was detected and 
Seahenged to death. He escapes from Russia, and 
repairs by chance to the same land where his victim is 
dwelling. St. Auban and Alphonse pursue him with 
the Czar’s orders to arrest the rebel son and bring to 
justice the traitor. Overtaken and finding himself lost, 
the Czarewitch meets death by his own hand to escape 
the doom that awaits him.’’ The narrator forgets to 
add that within sight of her unworthy husband’s corpse 
the “saintly” Clara retains sufficient composure of 
mind to join her lover in the prayer— ; 


Thy grace, O bounteous Lord, to (ier) now show, 
And peaceful happy days on ( ae bestow. 


That the acceptance of such a work as this should be 
declined by the public is not a matter of surprise, much 
less of regret. Nevertheless, we were astonished by the 
emphatic way in which this opposition was expressed, 
especially after the second act, containing the funeral 
service of the murdered princess. Seeing the kind of 
art-work indulgently received by our fashionable 
audiences, one is almost inclined to feel some sympathy 
basen so harmless a composer as is the Duke of Saxe- 
urg. 

_The performance of the opera left little to be desired. 
Signor Cotogni was an energetic Czarewitch, and Mlle. 
D’Angeri a sufficiently attractive wife and saint. The 
good points of M. Capoul’s (St. Auban) dramatic style 
were as usual considerably impaired by affected and un- 
equal vocalisation and by an exceedingly defective Italian 

nunciation. Scenery and costumes were adequate, 
t the choral singing in the Requiem (Act II.) was 
marked by great coarseness. 


MLLE. ETHELKA GERSTER AT HER MAJESTY’S. 


The arrival of this gifted singer has been looked 
forward to with much interest. A considerable reputa- 
tion gained at various theatres in Germany, Hungary 
(her native land), and France, preceded her, and the 
rise of a new star of the first magnitude was predicted 
by enthusiastic habitués. She, it was also prophesied, 
would redeem the fortunes of the Italian season at Her 
Majesty’s. Somewhat exaggerated though these ° 
nostications may appear, the decided success of Mlle. 
Gerster cannot be denied. She draws crowded audiences, 


and is received with increasing signs of approbation on 
every succeeding night of her Speer soc. The first 
réle chosen b : her (that of the bula) was little 
adapted to show her qualities to greatest advantage 
not at least as a dramatic artist. She deci 
over-acted the part of the innocent peasant girl, an 
her facial expression sometimes verged on caricature, 
In the part of Lucia di Lammermoor, which she assuthed 
for the first time on Tuesday last, the same features were 
more in keeping with the requirements of the character. 
The duet with her lover, the forced signing of the con- 
tract, and the ote scene following thereon, were 
gone through with much success, and in the final mad- 
scene Mlle. Gerster’s realism was carried to an all but 
ghastly pitch. The chief defects of the débutante’s im- 
personations are, as far as we can judge at present, 
want of , and of that indefinable pathos which 
moves all hearts to sympathetic emotion. Mlle. 
Gerster’s voice is of the high soprano type, and she 
commands the upper E flat with perfect ease. Her in< 
tonation, moreover, is faultless, and her agilita of no 
common order. She is one of the few singers who might 
attempt the Queen of Night in the Magic Flute in the 
original key, a key which, it must be borne in mind, is, 
under the present conditions of pitch, half a tone higher 
than Mozart intended it. We should like to make the 
new singer’s acquaintance in that part, one much 
— of her gifts than anything hitherto attempted 
y her. : 


DRAMA. 


_— oO 
OLYMPIC THEATRE.—“ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 


In Lady Audley’s Secret an adaptor has at least no 
reason to complain of want of dramatic situations and 
suggestions. On the contrary, they are so numerous 
that all the skill of the adaptor is called into play to 
condense the many events that compose perhaps the 
most famous sensation novel of the present day, while 
at the same time to preserve all that is necessary for the 
correct comprehension of so complicated a plot. In 
this somewhat difficult task Mr. Robert Walters has, on 
the whole, succeeded remarkably well. We are shown 
in due succession, and without any aeere the 
various episodes of the novel from the return of 
Talboys to the dénouement. The great difficulty of 
the play is that so much has to depend on narrative and 
testimony rather than actual events ; and, as a result of 
this, the play is, as a whole, too much a succession of dia- 
logues between the various persons of the drama. Th 
in the first scene, we have George Talboys and Robert 
Audley brought together in order that we may learn all 
about George’s marriage; then we have the dialogue 
between Phoebe Marks and Luke Marks, the dialogue. 
between Robert and the doctor, between Robert and 
Lady Audley; in fact, during the greater part of the 
play, the audience are presented with a perpetually 
changing group of two. Of the improbabilities of the 
story, such as the unlikeliness of a woman carrying 
damning evidence against herself about her person in a 
chatelaine, and letting it drop just where it may fall into 
the hands of others, there is no need to speak. Without 
some improbabilities it would perhaps be impossible to 
construct a thorough-going sensation drama like 
Audley’s Secret, which seems a little peculiar and old- 
fashioned, arising now just as the reign of the teacup- 
and-saucer school is happily drawing to a close. There 
is a good deal to be said for the sensation novel. It was 
very powerful while it lasted ; it had at least this much 
truth in it—thatit recognised the existence of the s yer 
emotionsin life. Lady Audley’s Secret may be regarded as 
the very head and front of this school, and because it has 
been well put upon the stage, well adapted, and well acted, 
and because it is an agreeable change after The Scuttled 
7 ; hog well = ne to welcome it. In Robert 

udley, the joyous, light-hearted briefless young barrister, 
who prefers Balzac to Blackstone, Mr. Slaiey Neville had 
a part admirably adapted to his abilities. There isa 
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frankness, an impression of sincerity, about Mr. Neville’s 
acting which fits him well for a part of which the 
chief churacteristic is -hearted manliness and 
honesty. Indeed, it would not be easy to imagine 
Robert Audley better done. The acting of Miss Pate- 
man is always good, but it has still to be observed as 
before that she relies too much on certain stereotyped 
expressions of face and gesture, ciphers for the expres- 
sion of emotion, which, far from adding to, ~ 
detract from the merit of her acting. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s George Talboys was very good. His study 
of the part is careful, and continued pravttice has worked 
a very great improvement in his manner, The difficult 
scene where he first meets his wife in, was power- 
fully given. Miss Gerard is exceedingly’ promising, 
though she puts perhaps too much earnest intensit 
into the part of Phobe Marks; and Miss C e 
Dubois, as Alice Audley, was as clever and pleasing as 
she always is, 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


—o— 
Some little excitement appears to be prevailing among 
certain persons in New York with regard to the reception of 
General Grant over here. Some people seem to be under the 
impression that the United States Government specially 
requested the British Government to receive General Grant 
as an ex-Sovereign, and it is this point that is not unnaturally 
agitating the minds of those Americans who are perpetually 
looking out for possible infringements of the Constitution or 
of the Republican principles of the United States. Were 
there any truth in the rumour, were it a fact that any such 
communication had been made, the matter would be serious 
enough, going as it would directly against the principle 
that an American President is not a Sovereign in the 
European acceptation of the term. But apart from the 
fact that the position of ex-Sovereign is not a very desirable 
one, and the difficulty of knowing how an ex-Sovereign is to 
‘be treated, in the absence of any rule on the point, the story is 
wholly unlikely—one to be placed with the rumours that 
Grant wished to be Emperor, would never leave the White 
House, &c. At the same time, it is obvious that every 
foreign country should offer all the honour in its power to 
anyone who had been chosen the representative of the United 
States. 


For the sake of Ireland, before all, it is to be desired that, 
at the first appearance of the Colorado beetle in the United 
Kingdom, measures as prompt should be taken as they have 
been inGermany. No sooner was the insect-pest traced there 
to a potato-field at Miilheim, near Kéln, than the provincial 
governor, the district commissioner, the burgomaster, the 
police authorities, the fire-brigade, the troops, the heads of 
various educational establishments, and the representatives 
of the Press, made a combined strategical attack upon the 
dangerous invaders. The public at large formed an outer ring. 
Several hundred men, soldiers, pioneers, and citizens, were 
detached to dig ditches, and raise embankments, so as to pre- 
vent any possible retreat of what the Americans call the 
“bug.” Sawdust, tanning-bark, and petroleum then did for 
the enemy with the most systematic efficiency. To make sure 
double sure, the operations were extended to a number of 
neighbouring fields, in which it was scarcely supposed that 
any foe was lurking. The proprietors of these fields were, of 
course, duly indemnified. It is to be hoped that “ the single 
beetle who, during the petroleum conflagration, was seen on 
the wing,” has also been captured since. So far as human 
energy goes, he of Colorado has found at Miilheim his deserved 
Sedan. 


The doings of that enfant terrible of the Home Rule party, 
Mr. O'Donnell, on Monday night and Tuesday morning, 
created a profound and painful sensation among great numbers 
of the wives of members, who could not bring themselves to 
believe that their husbands had really been spending the 
whole night at St. Stephen’s. When the morning papers con- 
tained no account whatever of the night's captivity, the sus- 
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picions of many of these ladies became conviction. It did not 
occur to them to remember that the journals could not tell 
the story because they had to come out before it could possibly 
be told. All the explanations of Tuesday's papers were 
needed to clear many a devoted senator from the suspicion of 
having spent his night at Cremorne, 


A fellow-feeling — especially a physical feeling — makes 
people wondrous kind, and perhaps it is because the Premier 
has been suffering from bronchitis that the Duke of Somerset 
is reported to have taken a new political departure, and to 
have promised to Lord Beaconsfield that he will look after our 
fleet—and the orthodoxy of our seamen—in the absence of 
Mr. Ward Hunt. Of course the Duke will do such service 
entirely from the independent point of view. 


The most entertaining news regarding home comes from 
abroad. We are told by an Australian contemporary—and 
immediately below a detailed narrative of the doings of the 
oarsman Trickett—that Lord Beaconsfield studied at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, where he was on intimate terms with the 
late Mr. Motley, the historian, and that his great delight in his 
evenings of gout is, while he is preparing for his after-dinner 
nap, to set two favourite tom-cats, the one named Gladstone, the 
other Bentinct, against each other. When Bentinct triumphs 
the sleep of the just overtakes the Premier. Australian talen 
is evidently fast developing. 


The Emperor of Brazil is not a safe person on whom to try a 
display of suddenly-acquired learning. During his recent stay 
here he intimated a wish to visit one of the Universities, 
and he accepted an invitation to breakfast from a learned Don 
at one of them. The learned Don, not content with his own 
genuine learning, must look out for something with which to 
make a special impression on the Emperor. He therefore 
hunted out what he thought to be the very newest thing in 
some branch of archzeological study in which the Emperor was 
supposed not to dabble. This was a fearfully exhaustive and 
profound work by a German, of which only one copy was 
believed to have yet reached this country. He “crammed” 
with this, and when his Imperial guest arrived he made 
immense parade of his possession of it and his intimacy 
with its contents. The Emperor listened so attentively 
that the owner of all this portentous learning felt assured 
his illustrious guest was regarding him with positive reverence. 
When he had done his exposition the Emperor told him 
he was glad he showed such an interest in the subject, but 
advised him not to waste much of his time on the German 
book, as it was not really new to men who cared about such 
studies, was got up partly under inaccurate information, and 
had been quite superseded by the work of an accomplished 
Hungarian, written in Latin, which was now the delight of all 
scholars. The Emperor’s host listened during the remainder 
of the interview without making any further contribution to 
the Imperial education. 


Mr. Gladstone is said to have been asked the other day 
whether he did not find Harley Street inconveniently far from 
the House of Commons. ‘ Well, no,” he said; “it might be 
rather inconvenient if I were taking an active part in politi>-, 
but as it is——” 


Mr. Schuyler paid a flying visit to London this week. His 
mission to the west, we believe, had nothing to do with 
politics, He does not return alone, 


The House of Commons boasts the possession of a silent 
member, silent not only in the House but in private life, so 
silent as to rival the fabled silence of William of Orange, or 
Moltke, or the Grimaud of Dumas pare. This member had the 
pleasure of meeting General Grant, whose taciturnity is famous, 
the other day. On being asked afterwards by a friend how he 
liked the ex-President, he replied that he liked him well 
enough, but considered him too loquacious. 


The Franco-German War does not seem to have come to an 
end yet, but is apparently carried on in a kind of underhand 
way by means of petty disputes and quarrels, Thus, for ex- 
ample, French indignation appears to have been very consider- 
ably aroused recently by some statements in the German Press, 
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to the effect that the gutta-percha manufactured in 
France had been submitted to a chemical 
sulted in showing that they contained chemical substances of 
poisonous properties, and were therefore dangerous. France at 
onee rose up in arms at this imputation of cruelty to children, and 
ee ee ee to result 
from it. The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce called a 
committee of public hygiene to examine the question, and the 
committee came to the conclusion that the gutta-percha play- 
things are not in the least dangerous, so that Teuton children 
can go on playing with French toys without their parents 
having the slightest fear that Sedan is to be avenged through 
gutta-percha dolls and animals. 


That a dead body may be legally arrested for debt is, we 
believe, still a fact in the country where innocent people are 
graciously pardoned for what they were never guilty of. But 
this is nothing compared to what may be done in Copenhagen. 
The Cologne Gazette informs us that, as J, H. Hansen is dead, 
the prosecution against him for embezzlement has been 
dropped ! 


The comic papers might, perhaps, become a little more 
cheerful if they occasionally sent their contributors for change 
of air to Richmond. The lads, if not the lasses, of Richmond 
Hill cultivate a sound growth of indigenous wit among them. 
Not many evenings ago, a gentleman, who had been dining 
quietly at the “ Star and Garter” in company with a few friends, 
determined to walk down to the station. In the middle of the 
town he accidentally took a wrong turning—such mischances 
are possible, even after the quietest of dinners. As he was 
retracing his steps, a local with an itching palm offered for six- 
pence to show the wanderer the way to the railway station. 
On this proposal meeting with courteous refusal, another local 
struck in, “It’s not the railway station the gentleman’s looking 
for, you fool ; it’s the police station.” 


Why do English artists not treat the grand and noble sub- 
jects of that Teutonic mythology which is the common property 
of the Anglo-Saxon, the German and Scandinavian races ? 
Surely, the figures of the Germanic Pantheon, and the rich 
folk-lore connected with them, afford ample scope for the 
sculptor’s and the painter’s fancy. Our kinsmen on the Rhine 
and the Danube, and in the high North, have been working 
that vein of late, with great zeal and success. It may be, no 
doubt, that even the generality of the highly-educated classes 
in this country know by far too little yet of our ancestors’ 
faith— that “strange and savage faith of mightiest power,” as 
Southey calls it; in which, however, most beautiful and deli- 
cate touches abound. All the more does it seem desirable to 
make the poetical aspect of the Teutonic Olympus better 
known by the chisel and the brush. We see from the German 
papers that a Munich artist, Mr. Nane, well known as a painter 
of historical subjects, has in the Exhibition of the Society of 
Berlin Artists a cycle of pictures, entitled “ The Fate of the 
Germanic Deities.” Among these pictures are, “Hel the Im- 
placable,” “The Blessed Gods looking at Balder’s Hand-ball 
Game,” “ The Three Sisters in Asgard,” ‘The Rape of the 
Gold,” “Freia’s Terror,” “The Capture of the Evil One,” 
“ The Evil One’s Punishment,” “The Expectation of the 
Great World-Struggle,” “The Return of the Blessed Gods to 
Walhalla.” Do these titles suggest very clear notions to many 
men? If not, the loss is theirs, 


Whilst most destructive earthquakes have recently occurred 
on the Pacific shores of America, and strong oscillations were 
felt in the United States, the country between Kéln, Aachen, 
Trier, and Altenkirchen has also been visited by an earthquake 
a few days ago. It was attended with a noise as of a railway 
train passing. The commotion was greatest near Aachen, 
where damage was done to many buildings. It may be ob- 
served that the line on which earthquakes occur in Western 
Germany corresponds to the supposed subterranean fire-line 
which connects the volcanoes of Iceland and Southern Italy. 
Along the Rhine there is a number of extinct volcanoes. 
Between the Hekla, Mount Vesuvius, and the Etna, there is a 
s:cret correspondence, the outcome of which is felt alternately 
at the two ends, The countries lying between sometimes get 
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information of this occult activity by way of a sudden 
upheaval. P the underground fire-line which is sup- 
posed to exist between the Vatican and the Elysée is at the 
bottom of the various strange movements in which the French 
authorities have recently indulged. 


A number of people calling themselves Pan-Presbyterian ate 
now sitting in conference in Edinburgh. They are supposed to 
represent Presbyterians of all denominations, and certainly 
various bodies in the Continent and in America. Yet they 
seem to be shirking the discussion of the questions which are 
necessarily most agitating Presbyterians—those relating to 
disestablishment and the confession of faith—and consequently ~ 
their fraternisation at this time seems suspiciously like Nero’s 
fiddling while Rome was burning. Perhaps the disunited and 
heretical Presbyterians will have a meeting. They will, no 
doubt, be styled not the Pan-Presbyterians but the Pot-and- 
Kettle-Presbyterians. 


It might be too much to assert that the casual conversation 
one accidentally hears at Burlington House possesses as much 
merit as the pictures, Still, a good scrap is to be picked up 
now and again, which as well deserves framing as many of 
the privileged works of art on the line. The other afternoon, 
a young married couple were sitting down for a time, with a 
hideous boy between them. The lady, after gazing intently 
first at a portrait on the opposite wall, and then at this ugly 
brat, sighed deeply, and her gentle eyes became suffused with 
tears. Her husband was distressed; what grieved the heart 
of the wife of his bosom? Nothing, but “it would be so 
nice to be rich.” Why this sudden longing for wealth P 
Because, if they had plenty of money, they might have a por- 
trait of darling Charlie taken by Mr. Millais, “who is the 
only artist that does justice to beautiful children.” Now 


“darling Charlie” was no one else than the singularly repul- — 


sive lad between them. 


A strange epidemic has, it would seem, made its appearance, 
or, to be more accurate, its noise heard, in two or three of the 
German University towns. Infected by some of our own 
“gilded youth,” the students, especially in classical and 
heterodox Tiibingen, are nightly chanting “The two 
Obadiahs ” and “Tommy make room for your uncle” under 
the very noses of chairs devoted to Handel and Mendelssohn. 
The fact and the demoralising consequences are likely to be 
brought under the notice of Prince Bismarck. 


At Nancy, a monument has been raised in honour of James 
Callot, the famous engraver and artist, who lived between the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. An exhibition of all his engravings—about 900 in 
number—has at the same time been opened. Callot, the son 
of the king-at-arms of the Duke of Lorraine, at a time when 
that province still formed part of the German Empire, had a 
rather stormy life in early youth. His parents disapproving of 
his propensity for the art of drawing, which seemed to them 
in disharmony with their rank, he twice ran away; in the 
first instance joining a gipsy band. In Italy he made his 
studies, chiefly under Thomassin. From Florence he went 
back to his native town, alternately doing art-work for the 
Court of Lorraine, for the Government of the Netherlands, and 
for Louis XIII. of France. He declined, however, making an 
engraving of the conquest of Nancy, then the capital of German 
Lorraine, by the French. He also refused settling at Paris, 
where Government offered him a considerable annuity. He 
was a patriotic Lorrainer; and when the city of his birth at 
last was annexed to France, he resolved upon leaving, intend- 
ing to remove to Florence. In the midst of the preparations 
for the journey, he died, in 1635, His productions are most 
numerous, though he only attained the age of forty-two. In 
the Dresden Collection of Copper Engravings alone, there are 
about 1,800 sheets of his. 


There was a French Othello at the Opéra Comique for one 
night last week, M. Arno Marque, and to do him all possible 
justice he was about as unlike the Moor as well could be. A 
petulant, ill-tempered coloured gentleman, attired in a costume 
that resembled a combination of the garments of the unspeak- 
able Turk with the trappings of a Sioux Indian, all whose ob- 
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accent, is not quite the idea English people have formed of 
Othello. We are not in the least insular in our prejudices, and 
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been remarkable for their admiration or correct comprehension 
of Shakespeare, and M. Arno Marque is no argument to the 
contrary. Miss Edmiston, a lady whose name we are not fami- 
liar with on the London stage, acted Desdemona in a graceful 
and appreciative manner that was a pleasing contrast to the 
Othello. 

Last Sunday the heat reached its highest intensity in Paris. 
It is that more than a hundred persons were the 
victims of sunstroke in the Bois de Boulogne. 


Darwin’s account of his observations and experiments on 
his babies appeared in an excellent translation in the Cologne 
Gazette on the same day that it was published in Mind, 


The Vaudeville has just accepted a new play, called Le Clubs 
the joint work of MM. Gondinet and Cohen. 


M. Paul Ferrier’s new piece, Chaste Suzanne, of which we 
spoke the other day, was to be performed for the first time at 
the Palais Royal this week. Mme. Félix, who has just 
returned from Russia, is to take part in the winter performances 
at this popular theatre, 


M. Victorien Sardou is at work upon two important plays, 
one of which is destined for the Vaudeville, the other for the 
Comédie Francaise. 

The Girards are performing with success at the Pavillon de 
l'Horloge, in the Champs Elysées. | 

A new charmer in opéra bouffe is to make her début this 
winter at the Renaissance. This is a Mile. d’Asco, who has 
never yet appeared upon the stage. She comes out at the 
recommendation of Strauss, 


The house in which Marat was stabbed by Charlotte Corday, 
in the Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine, has this week fallen before 
the pickaxe, A great number of Parisians visiting the spot, 
which is now merged into the fast-developing 
Saint-Germain, made it the vantage-ground of multifarious 
opinions, 


La Reine de Chypre will be revived at the Grand Opera, 
Paris, towards the end of the month. For the first few weeks 
the title-réle will be taken by Mlle. Rosine Bloche; later on 
by Mile. Andrée Barbot, The scenery and dresses are to be 
exceptionally costly. 

A condensed translation of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘ Dear 
Lady Disdain,’ by M. Justin Amero, has been begun in the 
July number of the Revue de France. 


A new novel, by the author of ‘ Hogan, M.P.’, entitled ‘ The 
Honourable Miss Ferrard,’ will be published on Monday, by 
Bentley. 


George P, Rowell and Co.’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1877 gives a total of 8,427 newspapers in 1876 
against 8,617 in 1875. 


Recently, at Berlin, a satirical play, called Zhe Dream of a 
Red Republican, was announced, in three acts :—1. Equality of 
Purses; No more Capital. 2. Liberty of Love; No more 
Marriage. 38. No more Inheritance. But the piece did not 
come off. The announcement appears to have been made only 
to “draw” the public, and it was changed to another play, 
amidst hisses and applause. 
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seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY 
ECOMMENDED sy tar MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:— “The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced ‘to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.’’ . 

Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON W. 


‘\AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS.—-The Rane See are producers of Book Illustrations by 

Sr stlnan' indemnity Renieoatic napa azteca 
Learned Societies. Fac-similes of Medals and Ancient MSS., Paintings, 
Drawings, and Sketches. Views and Portraits from &e., &e. 

For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic ay eon Fd by pro- 
cesses which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 
TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


TWELVE AUTOTYPES from DRAWINGS by WituamM BLAKE. 2). 
the set—SIX ILLUSTRATIONS to “COMUS,” and SIX MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SUBJECTS, ‘selected from the recent BLAKE EXHIBITION. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. By Forp Mapox-Brown. 2ls. 

A = fx DOMESTIC DRAWINGS. By F. I. Surenps, 2ls. 

e 
The ECCE HOMO of Cave THOMAS. 10s. 6d. 


The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A. £8 35., 21s., 7s. Gd. 


The REMARKABLE SERIES of NATIONAL PORTRAITS.—Studies of 
Beautiful Women, Historical and Poetical, Pictures of Mrs. JULIA 
MARGARET CAMERON. In all sixty-seven subjects, at 7s. 6d. each. 


SKETCHES by ROWBOTHAM, Choice, 7s. 6d. each. 
TWENTY-NINE STUDIES of JOHN FORBES HARDY, at 7s. Gd: cach. 
REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bma, CrvrcksHANx, LEWMANY, 
Lucy, Sant, Warp, &c., &c., &c. Catalogues on application. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEY,. 
Gencral Manager—W. &. Biep, Director of the Works—J. R. GAwyErR. 
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BovVLINIKON, or BUFFALO HIDE FLOOR CLOTH. 
“THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE.” 


Prize Medal awarded at Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 


1876. Also at Leeds and Manchester, 1876. 
NOISELESS, Warm to the Feet, Carpet-like, Splendid 


[DAMP-PROOF, Non-inflammable, 


Bt for PublicBuildings, Private Houses, &c, 


Sold by all Furnishing Houses in Town and Country. 
WORKS :—WORSLEY STREET, SALFORD. 
LONDON WAREHOUSE :—76 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 


Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


HAT .IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO? — 
By confine Name and County, with 8s. 6d.,a plain drawing will be 
if painted in Heraldic Colours, 7s. Pedigrees traced. The arms of Man 
or wite blended. The r colour for Servants’ Livery, agg aa to be 
used, how a: be painted, according to ee 
Oulleton’ “ Book of Famil and Mottoes,” 4,000 Bngravings, pin 
colours, £10 10s.; “ A oe ual of ot Heraldry, 4,600 ,000 
free by T. CULLETO 
Martin’s Lane), W.C, The Heraldic tuleasy open from ten till 


GEAL ENGRAVINGS, by CULLETON.—Crest Engraved 
on Seals, R: , Book-Plates, and Steel Dies for stamping paper, a 


ew(coraer of Bt 


Livery Seas , £2 2s, Crests on silver spoons a 
plate, 5s. dozen articles. A Neat Desk Seal, with engraved Crest, 12s. 

letter, 6d. extra. T. CULLETON, ver to the Queen and 
Family, 25 Cranbourne Street (corner of St. ’s Lane 


(SULLETON’'S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY 


stamped with Motto, Monogram or Ad the Steel Die 
engraved free of charge. ULLETON, Die Sinker to the . 
25 Cranbourne corner of St. Martin’s Lane). 


IGNET RINGS by CULUETON, all 18-carat, Hall 

marked, aT a patterns in London. 2,000 to select from :— 

£22s.; £338.; £448.; £66s.; £6 16s.; very massive, £10 10s. ; heavy knuckle- 

dusters, £16 16s. Send size of fin t bg Sinn bene thread, and mention 
the priced ring — Arms, or Monogram engraved on the Rings. 

7. 7 ae » Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin’s 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN require 
$n. 64.) Get Merial Meine an oad eo Name 
directions, free for cash 


umbers, 2s, Crest or Monogram 5s.; 
or stamps, by T. CULLETON, 25 Cranbourne Street 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 
Se CARDS b CULLETON. .—Fifty best sont Goan, 
eavelopes with melden ‘nai, la, 6d. 
Memorial Cards p in aoe notice, 
oe ea Engraver, 25 Cennbonine mee Street (é (corner of St. Martin’s 


Batt PROGRAMMES, by CULLETON, — All the 
a designs in BALL PR OGRAMMES an d MENU CARTES for the 
Dinner, Breakfast, and Wedding Invitation Cards and Notes of 
wean taaiea printed in gold, silver, and colour, and stamped 
with arms, crest, or monogram, Silk banners illuminated vellums for 
po ions, votes ordi ong &c. ier ey ay wa ag tem ag ge tn 
- Caer napus, to Se Queen and all oa" Family, 25 Cran- 
bourne Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane), London, W. 


OLID GOLD SEALS, en ‘engraved. with crest, £1 dey a £2 Qs. wh 
£3 3s., £44s., £5 5s., £6 63., £778. T. CULLETON, 25 Cran 
Office Orders Street 


Street, London, W.0. Post payable at Cranbourne 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by 
upwards of 500 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention 


in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body 
while the requisite ‘resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD Daal 
PATENT LEVER, fitting wil oe wane aead and closeness ave be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
an‘l the Truss (whic fail to to fit) forwarded by poston the circumference 
of ius bal bee ntben tee the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. 


’ 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., — 81s. 6d. ; postage free. Rosita tases, 
81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d 


P Post clitas Orders te be tiede posal » Jot White, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


BLASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &e., for VARI- 
4, COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 8 SWELLING of the 
ena oe Teg exe yoren Price, 4s. 6d., 7 ‘a. 10s and 160 
ean postage free. : . ae 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 


—e——— 
SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 
IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 

NICKEL SILVER. 
FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 

I8 EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 

MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FO 


Rn 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 189. 6d. to 120s. 

TEA SPOONS, 12s. ; DESSERT, 204. ; TABLE, 20s. per Dozen. 

BaeeaRT ORME oos.; DE FORKS, Hin Bahogany, 12 pair Cases, 50s, to 190 
; y 

FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the 


to 2500 
—pagadg te 1 Dozen each and CAR 75s. to 120s, 
TEA and COFF EE SETS, 70s, to 800s. 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 64. to 85s. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 
and JOHN SLACK beg to call 


E ’ process 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for ting. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


I 
[kt sane SS KN ens aloe, quality, warranted not to 


1 Dozen...... save ” ; a 00 a 3 
1 Pair of Carvers . 5 6 0 


Messrs. SLACK See ioe ectaikad bake Shs baci inesdicr mucus 
of Table Knives. Every blade iade made of deubte cheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-I) and pe WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent wi 


ony 
ce 
ms 
Ss 
by 
&§ 


CeCe er eee eeeeee 


LACK’S ILLUSTRA% ‘ED GATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent post-free, contaiaizg upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Secemaemaey Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c, No ni should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 
336 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT, —Neglected 
diarrhea and bowel ts often run into Lead ager doce any 


ous 2 

poisons from the system, and completely 
fy and renovate the whole constitution. Holloway’s remedies are infallible 
3 pep ead bg cog pr oe oe eructations, heartburn, waterbrash, 
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BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


FURNISH YOUR = 67 69 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 





HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 

CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &., &. 

A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


THROUGHOUT. 









ALVERN SELTZER, 
SODA WATER. 


SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDER WATER. 


177 STRAND, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 


QGCHWEPFE'S M 
SCHWEPPE'S 


Consumers are to ask for SCHWEPPE’S, and observe 
Trade Mark on Labels (a Fountain), as many itnitations are offered to the Public. 
To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers. 


LADIES’ AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
lian SALMON, ODY, & 'CO., RY’S CARACAS COCOA.— 
. Inventors and Patentees of the vine Carne Goo a aedk aa quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | To bis inte Majesty Witiam IV., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 
wave sp axy |292 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. —_| Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


“ Which really consists 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 5. FRY & SONS, 


LORNE 
HIGHLAND 
WHISKY. 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
UNRIVALLED for TODDY 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire, 


JOHNSTON'S (THE OLD HOUSE), 
CORN FLOUR 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


I8 THE MOST AGREEABLE 
AND MOST WHOLESOME ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 
STEWED FRUIT OF ALL EKINDS. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 





For it is the safe antidote in FEVERS, ERUPTIVE AFFECTIONS, SEA ECIDEDLY SUPERIOR.” 
BILIOUS SICRNneS one HEADACHE, having peculiar and aden a 6 as IS THE BEST. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
CAUTION.—W: before the public with the mere In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
pomtebeg by AE tn LE by he hohe eer LEA & Fe RRINS’ SAUCE 
im that thee NAME and TRADE on & BUFF- | Which are 


LOURED WRAT? elo’ 
ow ra ony pes each bottle, and on which de- 


NOTE ADDRESS—i19 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’ 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s, 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 8s. per bottle. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perf-1mers, 


calculated to 
Public, LEA & Punnone’s a 
a 


Sie inti Lee sami 


Which will be placed on bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE from 
this date, without which none is genuine. 
SB Gold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACK- 
wee, ote Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


eee FLUID MAGNESIA 


approved as the BEST REMEDY 


Acidity of | the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, “Gout, and 
and as a Safe and Gentle ieee bane iin Detbat Constitutions, Ladies, 
DINNEFORD & CoO., 

172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists throughout 
the World, 
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MR. G H. TONBS, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
eee gratis and free, Which explains the 


Opposite the British Museum. 
MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most and Cases, On. a. painless system of self- 
extraction of loose teeth or ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements mechanical dentinry, doteotion ia 
ble, both ,.by the close adjustment of teeth to 
bas a extreme lightness, wentiacd aun and durability, are 
insured, a balks being obvineid’s clear and distinct. 


articulation is 
In the administration nitrous oxide gas, Mr. @. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


have <a 
services you are 


fection 
berty to name. 
— ee “By A pgctaltaiinty eminem Deattas to tte Queen. 


“G, H. Jones, Esq.” 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT ae MEAT. — 
Finest meat-flavo 
CauTion.—Genuine only with 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
e Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Tronwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and:4d. 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. aaee 

‘or 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you haveit. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
of the Pickles, and Condiments so long and favourably 

by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
teed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 








and 


pared by them is guaran 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Street, , 8.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. --The admirers of this 

celebrated Sance are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 

prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bene the label, used so many years, signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. Ay axe cheeye. pep Niel ees eas Se and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 


the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 

execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery 
besides material at 1s. aye and upwards, to cut from the piece, all all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent 8 estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


TAY’S, 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


THE 


ow ready, price Threepence. 
UNDAY TRADING. —Speeches of Mr. r. B A. Taytor, in 
the House of Commens, Against Mr. Thomas Hughes’s Bill, — 26,1871 ; 
Against Sir Thomas Cham bers’s Bill, April 10, 1872, ‘Revised from the Reporter's 


Notes. Also a Few Words upon 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE QUESTION. 


London : EDWARD DALL OW, 136 Strand, W.C. ; and all Booksellers, 


Price 2d.; or 9s. per Hundred. 
GPRSOnES of Mr. P. A. TAYLOR in the House of 
Commons on the GAME LAWS. Revised from the Reporter’s Notes. 
Reprinted by the Anti-Game- Law League, 136 Strand, W.C. 


Price 1d. ; per post, 14d. 
(C)PENING of MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, &c., on SUN- 
DAYS.—Speech of Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, M.P., in the ‘Ho 10 ‘of Commons, 
on Tuesday, May 19, 1874. Revised from the the Reporter’s Notes, 
London : E. DALLOW, 136 Strand. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
Oe Si. wee: 
Speech of Mr. P. A. Tayxor in the House of Commons, June 14, 
1875, against the Government Flogging Bill. 
Of this speech, Mr. Jonn Bricut says :—‘ Mr. P, A. Taylor's speech on the 
Flogging Bill last year entirely destroyed the case for the measure, 
Also, in same cover, 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 
Speech of Mr. P. A. mn in the House of Commons, July 13, 1875, 


mn moving for Returns. 
«Tt to not dften thas weed enupelves in accord with the Hon. Member for 
Leicester, bat on this occasion we certainly are entirely with him.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
“The thanks of-every man and boy in the service are due to the Hon. Member 
for Leicester for his efforts to throw the light of public opinion on Crime and 
Punishment in the Navy.” —United Service Gazetie. 


London: E. DALLOW, 136 Strand. 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


For JULY. Now ready, price 2s, 6d, 





CONTENTS. ; 

THE TOURIST IN PORTUGAL. By Jomw Latovcne, 

THE PEAK IN DARIEN: The Rid@le of Death. By Frances 
PoweEr CopsE. * 

THE COUNTESS VON LABANOFF; or, The Three Lovers. By 
R. H. Horne, Author of “ Orion,” 

THE LITERARY ASPECTS OF SCHOPENHAUBR’S WORK. By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 

THE FUTURE OF COUNTRY SOCIETY. By Rrcnarp Jerrznizs. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. By James Asucrorr Nosxz. 

THE CASE OF GENERAL OPLE AND LADY CAMPER. By 
GgoRGE MEREDITH. 


London : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price Threepence, No. V.,for JULY, of the 


OVENT GARDEN MAGAZINE 
New Series. Conducted by W. H. 0. Nation. 


1, Stem Stream. 5. 
nig *- ee t; Governmen 
. In Untashionable Society 7. Shadows on the Mirror. Chapters 
euler seakinge froma. various Field 
. Caught by the 8. Gleanings from various Fields, 
Office, 214 Maiden Lane, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


MR, TROLLOPH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Three Vols. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, 156 pp., price 5s. 6d. 


PAFER MONEY. The Money of Oivieation. Proposed 
Exchequer Note. Legal Tender in Payment of Taxes, By JAMES 
Harvey (Liverpool). 

London: PROVOST & CO,, 36 Henrietta Street, Covent. Garden, 


“13 Gauar Mantsonoveg Sransr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


denen iaciemceenit. 


The SEA: of MOUNTAINS: an ACCOUNT of 


LORD DUFFERIN’S TOUR THROUGH BRITISH COLUMBIA in 
1876. ot MoLYNEUX ST. JOHN. 2 vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 


«4 poet onhiaieiaianeiln 7 me le 
ferin throughout their varied Sf coaveliing tates Puoktete Coon 


ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. 


es Author of “ Pearls of the Pacific,” &c. 8vo., with 
Illustrations, 15s, 


“ A bright and lively account of interesting travel. We have not met any- 
where a truer truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings.’ '—Globe. 


MY LIFE, from 1815 to 1849. By CHARLES 


Lewten, Seemerte efitioRaest tn late of the Coldstream Guards, Author 
of “ My Youth by Sea and Land.”'9 vols., 21s. 


SECOND SERIES of CELEBRITIES I HAVE 


KNOWN. By Lord WittiaM LENNOX, 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Letra Apams. 3 vols. 
The MARQUIS of. LOSSIE. By Georcae 


Mac Donatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


* This novel contains many noble thoughts clothed in beautiful words, It is 
a book to read and meditate over.”—John Bull, 


MRS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. OurpHant, Author 


of “‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &¢. 3 vols 
Rieder ppm tne kine book. seal Men, Colptectooenae 
The BURTHEN of REUBEN. By M Mrs. Ran- 


osthd, Aulees atunainanea aaa 8 vols. 
“ A good novel, All the personages of the story have pet eee.” 


WINNIE'S HISTORY. By M. C. M. Suupsos. 


“A clever book, It is very pleasant reading.” —Zxaminer, 


eae = is always 


ANNETTE. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
[July 13. 


&e. 2 vols. 



















een 
HANDBOOK — LONDON. Be. 6d. 


i “KENT. 7. 6d. 
i Aney See Ue. 
i. 






CESTER. 9s. 
E SOUTH WALES, 7s. 
a NORTH WALES. 7s. 


SHIRE. 10s, 
i YORKSHIRE, 12s. 


CUMBERLAND. 6s. 





ae fae 
HANDBOOK — ~ TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


* ALGERIA. 9s. 


i RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 
J DENMARK. 6s. 

* NORWAY. 9s. 

» SWEDEN. 6s. 


* BOMBAY. 12s, 
“ MADRAS, 12s, 





t 
: * 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


» . SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 9s. 
pe SOUTH GERMANY AND TYROL. 10s. 


” FRANCE, Parr I. : NORMANDY, BRITTANY: 
AND THE PYRENEES. 7s. 6d. 


» FRANCE, Part II.: CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, 
AND EASTERN FRANCE. 7s. 6d. 


= PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 


9 NORTH ITALY AND VENICE. 
. _ CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 
‘ ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

- SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. 
0 PORTUGAL AND LISBON, 


= SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 20s. 
» MAP OF PALESTINE. 12s. 


e EGYPT AND THE NILE, 
n TURKEY AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
0 GREECE AND IONIAN ISLANDS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & 
EDWARD DALLOW a 


~ MR. MURRAY'S ENGLISH NODENOR 


. ENVIRONS OF LONDON....2.vols. 218. - 
~~ -BASTERN COUNTIES—ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, 
SUFFOLK, AND NORFOLK. 12s. 
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